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Though the significance of “ persistence” was recognized early 
by the educator and the business executive, psychologists engaged in 
research gained interest but slowly in its experimental investigation. 
For many years the continuation of directed response was regarded 
simply as the functioning of “ will,” and treatment of related prob- 
lems was accomplished philosophically or theologically. More 
recently, the prevalent practice in the ranks of psychology has been 
to consider persistent behavior as individually variable, specific to 
particular situations, and dependent upon organic drive, or, in human 
subjects, interest operating at a given time and providing the “ set” 
for further activity. As such, persistence is looked upon as a sub- 
topic under the more generic one of “ motivation.” Because of this 
assumed specificity of persistent behavior relatively few attempts 
have been made to analyze the trait or to reduce it to measurement. 

This does not mean, however, that persistence has gone entirely 
unnoticed. Fernald, in 1912, wrote that “ the success or 
failure of individuals depends largely on the ability to endure and to 
continue to strive for the sake of achievement, in spite of fatigue and 
discouragement ” (14, p. 331). Supporting this pronouncement, an 
experiment was outlined in which persons were graded according to 
their ability to “endure.” A device was employed which required 
that subjects stand on their toes as long as possible, the ringing of a 
bell when their heels touched the base serving to announce their 
Submission to the felt fatigue. Twelve nondelinquents tested by 
Fernald endured twice as long, on the average, as did 116 delinquents. 

That these results were not fortuitous was indicated by a repe- 
tition of Fernald’s approach and the introduction of an additional 
test involving the holding of 2-pound dumbbells at shoulder level, by 
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Bronner (3). The latter found very little overlapping between 2 
groups tested, only a little over 11% of delinquent girls exceeding 
the median of college girls. “ It would seem,” Bronner comments, 
“that the members of Group C (college) were much more willing 
to endure physical discomfort for the sake of a good record than 
were members of Group D (delinquent). . . They (the members 
of Group D) seemed on the whole to have much less will power and 
physical endurance, at least in matters where there was no necessity 
for continued discomfort other than mere pride in a deed well 
accomplished ” (p. 92). Both Fernald’s and Bronner’s studies may 
be considered investigations of persistent behavior. 

Following Fernald and Bronner by several years, Haggerty (17), 
in an examination of trait ratings on successful men, noted and 
pointed out that successful individuals were characteristically per- 
sistent and industrious; and Stone (45), considering the disparity 
between intelligence and scholarship, proposed that the observable 
calculable relationship between those variables was low because, 
among other reasons, the factor of perseverance in the subjects was 


uncontrolled and varying. 


SUBJECTIVE JUDGMENTS OF PERSISTENCE 


Probably man has passed judgment upon the behavior of his 
fellows from the beginning of his existence. Such judgments, or 
ratings, involving nearly every human trait, have been based almost 
exclusively on one or the other of 2 approaches. Occasionally they 
have resulted from “ behavior sampling,” or observation of the sub- 
ject in some particular situation which demands a response of the 
nature of that with respect to which the estimate is being made. 
These estimates often approach validity. More frequently, however, 
judgments of behavior have been arrived at, not by direct sampling, 
but through anatomical classification or through behavior observa- 
tions of remotely associated traits. While it is assumed that these 
are related to the behavior in question, they actually may show 
complete lack of relationship. Such judgments are, for the most 
part, meaningless. 

Persistence is often popularly judged after the latter manner. 
For example, set of jaw and facial angle have sometimes been asso- 
ciated with perseverance. Correlational results do not support such 
contentions. Cleeton and Knight (7) obtained ratings on “ will 
power” from presumably capable judges and compared these with 
certain physiognomic measurements. The correlation coefficients for 
physical factors and “will” ratings were found to be —0.07 and 
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—0.04, respectively, when the ratings were made by “close asso- 
ciates ” and by “ casual observers.” Similar results are reported by 
Sheldon (41), who set up correlation tables for morphological meas- 
urements compared with ratings on perseverance (defined as tenacity 
and determination). The average correlation coefficient was —0.02, 
suggesting absence of relationship between body-build and ratings on 
persistence. 

Numerous attempts have been made to discover a link between 
handwriting and personality and character traits. The most classic 
of these is represented by the Downey Will-Temperament Test, 
which will be referred to presently. Results in this field, as in the 
case Of anatomical judgments, have been consistently negative. 
Various claims made by the graphologists have associated persistence 
with such characteristics of handwriting as width of the down- 
strokes, connected letters, and the length of the crossbars on “ t’s.”’ 
Miss L. E. Brown, working under the direction of Hull, found ratings 
on persistence to correlate —0.05 with width of the downstrokes and 
—0.03 with disconnected writing (21). Hull and Montgomery (22) 
report a correlation coefficient of 0.00 between ratings on persever- 
ance and length of the “t”’ bars. (When different sizes of writing 


were compensated for, the r was 0.16. ) 


Downey’s effort to measure “ will-temperament’”’ through the 
medium of handwriting was elaborate and extensive. The “ will- 
profile” was introduced by Downey about 1919(11) and more 


widely in 1923 (12). Twelve tests, based upon handwriting for the 
most part, comprised the battery. These tests’ were scored sepa- 
rately and the results recorded graphically on a profile chart. From 
the standpoint of our discussion of persistence, it may be interesting 
to observe the nature of several of the tests. At least 5 may be 
thought of as relating to persistent behavior: motor impulsion, in 
which the subject was required to write his name under the influence 
of various distractions; reaction to contradiction, which purported to 
determine the readiness with which the subject would “ give in” 
when contradicted ; resistance to opposition, in which the subject was 
scored qualitatively as pressure was exerted against his pen point; 
motor inhibition, which required the greatest possible slowness of 
writing; and volitional perseveration, in which the subject was 


1Speed of movement, freedom from load, flexibility, speed of decision, 
motor impulsion, reaction to contradiction, resistance to opposition, finality of 
judgment, motor inhibition, interest in detail, coérdination of impulses, and 


volitional perseveration. 
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instructed to disguise his writing and was graded according to the 
time that he was willing to spend in practice. 

Criticism, from the standpoints of both reliability and validity, 
falls hard on the Downey test. Reliability coefficients reported by 
Downey and Uhrbrock (13) and based upon repetitions of the tests 
after intervals of 1 day and 1 month range all the way from 0.09 to 
0.89. The average of the coefficients seems to be about 0.60 accord- 
ing to these investigators. Reliability of the volitional perseveration * 
test, as measured by test-retest correlations, ranges from 0.25 to 0.58. 
It is decidedly low. Kennedy (23) also recently calculated test- 
retest correlations with the Downey Will-Temperament battery, the 
2 administrations being 1 year apart. The coefficients ranged between 
0.04 and 0.16. The reliability index for volitional perseveration 
was 0.07. 

Considered, again, with respect to validity, the Downey tests fare 
no better. Ruch (32) presents correlations between ratings on the 
traits supposedly measured by the tests and actual test results. The 
coefficients vary considerably, all tending to be of a low order and 
some even negative. Symonds (46) combines 5 different sets of 
correlations between scores on the Downey test and ratings on the 
same traits. The average coefficients for motor impulsion, reaction 
to contradiction, resistance to opposition, motor inhibition, and 
volitional perseveration are 0.28, 0.14, 0.18, -—-0.02, and —0.03, 
respectively. 

We may conclude that the Downey Will-Temperament Test, while 
it may have been a noble experiment, is not a suitable measuring 
instrument for traits of persistence. 

Beginning with the studies of Webb in 1915, and continuing to 
the present time, extensive use has been made of rating scales in 
estimating persistence and perseverance. Webb (52) employed them 
to obtain the basic measurements for correlation in his statistical 
analysis and isolation of the “w” factor. Webb thought of “ w,” 
or “ will,’ as being made up of several component traits, chiefly 
reliability, tact, and persistence of motives. “Persistence of motives,” 
Webb explains, “ may be. understood to mean consistency of action 
resulting from deliberate volition, or will” (p. 60). The qualities 
which are said to characterize “ w” are the same as those ordinarily 
popularly ascribed to persistence: (1) the tendency not to abandon 
tasks for mere changeability; and (2) the tendency not to abandon 
tasks in the face of obstacles. Evidence was accumulated by Webb 


2 The volitional perseveration test is that most frequently associated with 
*“ persistence.” 
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to indicate that “ w” represented a statistically independent trait of 
behavior. 

Lankes (25) made use of persistence ratings in the comparison 
of the factors “ p” * (perseveration) and “w.” Likewise, the investi- 
gations of Haggerty, Cleeton and Knight, Hull, and Ruch (already 
referred to) were dependent upon rating techniques for indices of 
persistence. Rich (30) correlated certain physiological factors with 
persistence ratings, obtaining coefficients of low positive order 
between such estimates and the amount of acid and phosphorus in 
the urine of subjects. Flemming (15) used ratings of perseverance 
in connection with his analysis of achievement in high school. He 
found persistence, thus measured, to be related to the extent indi- 
cated by correlation coefficients of 0.72 and 0.35, respectively, with 
junior and senior high school populations. Similar results are 
reported by Hughes (20), who observed that honor students rank 
among the highest 25% as rated on persistence. Turney (49) 
applied a rating scale in determining the effect of persistence on suc- 
cess in a select group of high school pupils. He concluded that 
industry and perseverance were the 2 traits which best differentiated 
between achievers and nonachievers. 

Many other studies of greater or lesser importance might be cited. 
No attempt will be made to survey all of the experiments which have 
included persistence ratings among their procedures. For the most 
part, the ratings have been incidental to some other feature. These 
ratings have varied considerably in their usefulness and applicability. 
Self-ratings generally have not been found to be highly valid. And 
ratings made by judges who are not well acquainted with the sub- 
jects, and by those who have had little experience in rating, lack 
reliability. But in the absence of objective tests ratings, properly 
prepared, are highly acceptable substitutes. 


Tue TESTING OF PERSISTENCE 


The attempts to fest persistence have been relatively few. This 
has not been due entirely to lethargy or to preoccupation on the part 
of the researchers, for there has been serious doubt in the minds of 
many as to the possibility of actually measuring the trait objectively. 
Morgan and Hull (26), for example, express their belief that experi- 
menters are on the wrong track in trying to measure persistence in 
terms of quantity of work produced per unit of time. They insist 


8 The discussion of “ perseveration” and its measurement are not included 
in this review in so far as perseveration and persistence do not appear to be 
related significantly. See Ryans (34). 
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that persistence cannot “be measured in the traditional manner ” 
(p. 187). Rather, it must be determined through qualitative judg- 
ments of performance. The efficacy of the qualitative method is 
borne out, the authors believe, by results which they obtained in a 
well-planned experiment. 

In the Morgan and Hull study 3 qualified judges rated 100 
students on a scale of persistence consisting of 9 qualitative grades. 
The highest 20 and the lowest 20 subjects on this ranking were 
selected for further study and were presented with a maze situation 
which they were required to solve. While the subjects attempted 
to negotiate the maze they were observed by experienced judges, who 
were unacquainted with the subjects. These judges then rated the 
students on “ persistence,” the ratings being based exclusively upon 
performances in the immediate situations. Morgan and Hull report 
that ratings thus obtained are highly valid and that similar quali- 
tative methods are the only ones that can be applied to persistence 
approximation. 

Vernon (50) likewise holds that qualitative estimates based upon 
observation of behavior in specific situations should be employed in 
the study of traits of temperament and personality. In a recent 
publication he writes: “ Personality and temperament are organized 
and integrated wholes which can not be put into simple quantitative 
terms; their estimates must be supplemented by direct qualitative 
observation and intuition” (p. 116). In applying such an approach 
Vernon observes that persistence (among such other traits as 
“aesthetic and constructive interests,” “ planning capacity,” “ emo- 
‘ introversion-extraversion,” and 


‘ 


tional instability and variability,” 
“ suggestibility ’’) can be judged successfully by noting the remarks 
and behavior of subjects while engaged in simple performance tests 
and games. 

Terman (47), writing in Science, expresses a view somewhat 
similar to the above-named authors. 

But there have been some investigators in psychology who have 
not held the opinions of Morgan and Hull, Vernon, and Terman 
regarding the susceptibility of persistence to measurement. There 
are, in the literature, records of several notable assaults upon the 
problem of persistence in which the quantitative approach has been 
employed. These endeavors have not been thorough and complete 
in all cases, but they represent efforts to penetrate a relatively undis- 
turbed field. Several of the more important studies of persistence 
will be mentioned. These are not all related: some deal with one 
phase of persistent behavior, some another ; some employ as subjects 
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preschool children, some adults; various relationships are reported. 
The present review will be guided simply by the chronological order 
of appearance of the reports. 

What appears to be the earliest attempt to measure persistent 
behavior was that of Fernald, already described. Both Fernald and 
Bronner, measuring endurance, seem to have struck very close to the 
heart of the problem. How far understanding of the field would have 
advanced if the clues had been taken up and developed, it is difficult 
to say. Instead, however, the reports became bequests to the litera- 
ture, and no extension of the methods was undertaken for many 
years. 

Eleven years after Fernald’s publication a short article by H. E. 
Burtt (4) appeared in School & Society under the title: “ Measuring 
interest objectively.” Burtt was concerned in this report with the 
comparison of such factors as ability, interest, and industry (or per- 
sistence). Industry was tested through the medium of prose pas- 
sages, interspersed with irrelevant materials, which were to be read 
by the subjects. The subjects were required to cross out the irrele- 
vant words as rapidly as possible, the author’s assumption being that 
the more industrious individuals would tend to become so engrossed 
in the substance of their reading selections that they would overlook 
a greater number of irrelevant words than would their less industrious 
fellows. Upon examination of his data Burtt found that the number 
of words crossed out correlated —0.30 with instructors’ estimates of 
interest and —0.20 with similar ratings on ability, thus inviting the 
conclusion that industry is positively, but lowly, related to the factors 
named. The results themselves hold no particular interest, but the 
approach was, to say the least, unique, and it offered suggestions that 
were utilized in later investigations of persistence. 

Another early attempt to measure persistence objectively was 
Chapman’s study of “word building” (5), published in 1924. 
Chapman, after considering the use of puzzles, riddles, and similar 
problems for his analysis, decided upon the formation of words 
from given letters as a measure of persistence because of such 
advantages as the familiarity of the general idea, the interesting 
nature of the task, its suitability for group use, and the objectivity 
of administration and scoring. Using as his subjects the pupils 
of eighth-grade classes, Chapman asked them to construct as many 
words as possible from a set of letters with which they were 
provided. Three aspects of individual performance were observed 
in their interrelationships: (1) success (total number of words 
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obtained before cessation of work); (2) speed of thought (average 
time taken per word, up to the 10th word); and (3) persistence 
(the total time between the starting signal and individual admis- 
sion that the limit had been reached). The study as a whole is 
both interesting and suggestive. Speed of thought, as measured, 
was found to correlate with persistence —0.11 to —0.44 (average 
r=—0.29), while success at word building correlated 0.48 to 0.81 
(average r=0.65) with persistence time. An absence of apparent 
sex differences in the traits measured was reported. 

Also in 1924 Blume’s account (2) of the development of “ will 
power ” in school children was published. Persistence, or will power, 
was tested by requiring the children to gaze steadily at an object 
without blinking the eyelids. Studied genetically by this method, 
“will power” was found to improve with age between the ages 
tested (6 to 14 years). 

With younger subjects and additional situations another investi- 
gator, Beyrl (1), reported like results several years later. Observ- 
ing subjects of from 2 to 6 years of age in activities including 
(1) block sorting, (2) block building, (3) picture puzzle completion, 
(4) opening of puzzle box, and (5) playing with a toy “ mouse and 
trap” puzzle, Beyrl concluded that time spent at such behavior was 
proportionately longer for the older children. 

At about the same time the above-listed studies were in progress, 
a problem closely related to that of persistence (though not so-called) 
was being approached through certain tests devised originally by 
Moore and Gilliland. These were termed “ aggressiveness tests.” 
The revised battery consisted of tests (scored on a time basis) of 
eye-movement distraction, staring (similar to Blume’s test), normal 
speed of handwriting, and word association. Gilliland (16) tells of 
the administration of these tests to liberal arts students, students 
enrolled in public-speaking courses, and salesmen. Intelligence 
seemed to be unrelated to aggressiveness (r’s—=0.008 and 0.027). 
Correlations of 0.024 and 0.34 between scholarship and aggressive- 
ness were obtained for the liberal arts and public-speaking groups, 
respectively. Ratings on “selling ability” and aggressiveness test 
results correlated 0.26. 

Undoubtedly the most extensive survey of persistence traits 
heretofore attempted was that in connection with the Character 
Education Inquiry. The report is made by Hartshorne, May, and 
Maller (18) in the second volume of Studies in the nature of 
character under the general heading of Studies in service and self- 
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control. The book deals with the estimation of, and relationships 
entered into by, persistence and inhibition. “ Persistence” and 
“inhibition ”’ are presumed to be demonstrations of self-control. 
They are not believed to be native or general traits of the individual, 
but rather, according to Hartshorne, May, and Maller, result from 
learning and, therefore, vary with specific situations. “ Whether one 
persists in ar act or refrains from making a suggested response, his 
action can be explained in terms of his previous experience unless 
he is under some form of external compulsion” (p. 279). Interest 


is the key to the functioning of persistence in all cases. “. . . we 
may think of both persistence and inhibition as functions of interest ” 
(p. 280). 


“Capacity of one sort or another may be involved (in the perform- 
ance of an activity). But it is involved through the medium of interest 
and not directly in the act itself. The individual differences in the actual 
situation are differences in the amount of interests. . . Absence of 
interest is absence of activity. Increased interest implies more prolonged 
activity. The interest may be in the satisfying quality of the activity 


itself apart from its more remote results . . . or may be in the end to be 
gained, even against the resistance of a disagreeable or painful activity 
required to achieve the desired ends” (p. 281; italics reviewer’s). 


The tests and results of the Studies in service and self-control are 
of interest in a review of persistence studies, especially from the 
standpoints of variety and completeness. A wide range of situations 
was covered. Part of the tests required performance; part were of 
the “ pencil-and-paper ” type. Some were administered individually ; 
some were adapted for group use. It is pertinent to undertake a 
brief description of the instruments employed and to note the general 
results. 

In all, some 8 tests of persistence were introduced in the study: 
(1) story resistance, (2) puzzle mastery, (3) paper-and-pencil puzzle 
solution, (4) fatigue and boredom in mental work, (5) hunting for 
hidden objects, (6) continued standing on right foot, (7) eating 
cracker and whistling, and (8) solving a toy puzzle. 

In the story-resistance test the subject was given 2 printed stories, 
which were characterized by the increasing difficulty of reading (due 
to typography) as the plot progressed. The subject could continue 
to read to find out how the story ended, or he might begin a new 
story at any time. He was scored as he persisted in reading the first 
selection attempted. Puzzle mastery involved the solution of 1 of 
2 mechanical puzzles with which the subject was presented. Either 
puzzle (Japanese Cross; Chinese Rings) might be chosen for solu- 
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tion. The scoring was based upon the time the subject spent before 
he “gave up” and turned to the second puzzle. The paper-and- 
pencil puzzles were of several varieties and were similar in adminis- 
tration and scoring to the mechanical puzzles. Fatigue or boredom 
was measured through the use of a series of addition problems. The 
difference between the number of problems worked during the last 4 
minutes and the first 4 minutes of a 24-minute period constituted the 
score. (Two different incentives were applied in this part of the 
experiment ; the subjects were measured on their disposition to work 
both for 

The above tests were suitable for group use. The remaining 
situations required individual administration. The subjects were 
scored according to their willingness to exert themselves or to carry 


“ec 


self’ and for the “ class.”’ ) 


an activity through to efficient completion. 

In that persistence and inhibition, as those traits are ordinarily 
thought of, appear to be very similar, considerable attention may well 
be given the latter in a discussion of persistent behavior. Indeed, the 
two seem to be reciprocal processes, and the operation of one assumes 
that of the other. The inhibition tests employed by Hartshorne, May, 
and Maller (18) consisted of 6 group tests: (1) story inhibition, 
(2) safe manipulation, (3) puzzle manipulation, (4) distraction, 
(5) picture inhibition, (6) candy inhibition; and 7 individual tests: 
(1) candy inhibition, (2) mirror and feather, (3) picture book— 
laughter, (4) bad odor resistance, (5) bad taste resistance, 
(6) resistance to startle stimuli, and (7) pain resistance. The 
inhibition tests required that some activity in progress, some well- 
established response, or some desired response be withheld during 
the course of the experimental period. The subject was scored 
according to his ability to inhibit his activity. 

Numerous tables are presented by the authors of Studies in 
service and self-control, showing the reliabilities of various of the 
tests, their indices of validity, and internal and external relationships. 
On the whole, the tests do not appear to be highly reliable, the uncor- 
rected coefficients of correlation ranging from helow 0.40 to 0.85. 
Correction by application of the Spearman-Brown formula raises 
these correlations. Validity is also uniformly low as measured by 
comparison of the test results with teachers’ ratings. The range of 
coefficients is from 0.00 to 0.33 for persistence tests and from 0.12 
to 0.39 for inhibition tests with respect to which validity was 


calculated. 
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Correlation tables showing the interrelationships which existed 
between the specific tests employed in the study are given below. 
While incomplete, these serve to indicate the general trends. 

TABLE I 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION SHOWING INTERRELATIONSHIPS OF PERSISTENCE 
Tests (Group) (18, p. 332) 


l 2 3 4 5 
1. Story Resistance .......... 0.35 0.16 0.15 0.18 
2. Magee Sageees soc .....:. a 0.38 0.20 0.15 
3. Cross and Ring.) .:.:... ; ().22 0.18 
a Aen s Sei ess ee cs. ct 0.42 
5. Addition: Class ....... 


\verage r=-0.24 


TABLE II 


CoEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION SHOWING INTERRELATIONSHIPS OF PERSISTENCI 
Tests (INprvipuAL) (18, p. 340) 


] 2 3 
. Staeme om Chi ee. ae weno ke dt eenwedee 0.11 0.10 
2. Hunting for Hidden Objects................... 0.09 
ae VU Ce > SS ga c's « 0.5 hd mw dues Reems 


TABLE III 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION SHOWING INTERRELATIONSHIPS OF INHIBITION 
1 ESTS (GROUP ) (18, p. 340) 


] 2 3 4 5 6 
1. Story Inhibition. ..... 0.28 0.07 0.32 0.05 0.21 
2. Manipulation of Toy Safe 0.50 0.26 0.00 0.38 
3. Puzzle Manipulation .... 0.31 0.18 0.33 
O- Picts: oe ee 0.42 ().24 
5. Ruggles Distraction Tests 0.01 


6. Candy Inhibition ....... 


TABLE IV 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION SHOWING INTERRELATIONSHIPS OF INHIBITION 
Tests (INpivipuAL) (18, p. 351) 


l 2 3 4 5 
1. Feather Resistance ........ —0).09 0.21 0.49 0.49 —0.14 
2. Startle Resistance ........ 0.17 0.05 0.15 0.04 
3. Taste Resistance ......... 0.43 0.78 0.09 
4, Odor Resistance ......... 0.63 0.04 
5. Humor Resistance ....... 0.04 
6. Candy Resistance ..... 


Low positive correlations were reported between results of the 
persistence tests and intelligence test scores. There also seemed to 
be some tendency for persistence to increase with age, in so far as 
the ages considered (9 to 16 years) were concerned. Other findings 
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growing out of the Character Education Inquiry included the 
following : 

(1) There seemed to be little relation between persistence and grade 
status except that which could be accounted for by age. 

(2) Persistence appeared to be unrelated to sex, though girls in the 


populations studied were slightly superior to boys. 
(3) There was no apparent relation between persistence and physical 


condition. 

(4) Siblings seemed to resemble one another in persistence. 

(5) The less favored community (of 3 studied) and the foreign born 
in all communities seemed to be more persistent. 

(6) Resistance to suggestion and persistence were positively and 
lowly related, the r’s being 0.12 to 0.28. 


The Hartshorne, May, and Maller study of “ self-control” repre- 
sents an important contribution to the problem of persistence. It 
fell short, as have most other investigations of this nature, in that 
sufficient analysis of the tests employed was lacking. There was no 
serious attempt to establish the validity and suitability of the tests 
which were used. 

Cushing’s study (9), entitled “A perseverative tendency in pre- 
school children: a study of personality differences,” appeared during 
the same year, 1929, reporting the results of an investigation (not of 
perseveration, but of persistence) with young children as subjects. 
A number of situations were included in the project, scoring being 
accomplished by timing the individual as he continued in a line of 
activity. While the children varied noticeably in their demonstra- 
tions of persistent behavior, the intercorrelations between the tests 
were relatively high (average of intercorrelation coefficients —0.42) 
and seemed to suggest a “ common factor ” in operation. 

Taking as an index of persistence the time spent working at the 
solution of a formboard, Nelson, in 1931, in an investigation of 
Personality and intelligence (28), obtained low positive correlation 
coefficients between persistence and mental age yielded by the 
Kuhlmann-Binet and Merrill-Palmer tests. 

Wang (51), in 1932, proposed to measure persistence, not by 
testing in specific situations, but, rather, with a questionnaire devised 
somewhat after the same manner as the so-called “ personality ques- 
tionnaires”’ which have been used for measuring such traits as 
neurotic tendency, ascendance-submission, introversion-extraversion, 
etc. An original list of 181 questions was prepared by the author 
and distributed to 75 different judges for criticism and selection. 
After the questions had been rated with respect to their value as 
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probable indicators of persistence, 101 items requiring “ Yes” or 
“No” responses were administered to over 500 college students and 
the results studied. Reliability of the schedule as measured by cor- 
relating odd with even pages of items was represented by a coefficient 
of correlation of 0.84. Validity, determined by correlation with self- 
ratings of the subjects on persistence, was 0.52. Persistence scores 
of the subjects answering the schedule and their scores on the 
American Council of Education Intelligence Tests were slightly nega- 
tively related (r=—0O.05). Persistence and “lack of neurotic 
tendency” (measured by the Thurstone Personality Schedule) 
correlated 0.51. 

One recent approach to the study of persistence, that of 
Howells (19), has considered the problem almost wholly from the 
standpoint of resistance to pain. The experimental setup included 
6 different situations, variously applied so as to render 11 estimates 
of persistence, or endurance. These situations (resistance to fatigue 
as determined by continued squeeze on a hand dynamometer, resist- 
ance to pain caused by pricking with a needle, resistance to heat from 
an electric grill applied to the body surface, resistance to electric 
shock, resistance to pinching of finger, and resistance to pain caused 
by forcing a blunt peg into the flesh) yielded intercorrelation coeffi- 
cients ranging from 0.18 to 0.72.4 Among others, the following 
external relationships were observed: 


(1) a correlation of 0.81 between persistence and “ volitional per- 
severation ” as measured by the Downey Will-Temperament Test; 

(2) a correlation of 0.44 between persistence and ascendance as 
measured by the Allport test; 

(3) a correlation of 0.37 between persistence and religious radicalism 
as measured by ratings; 

(4) a low positive correlation of 0.10 between persistence and intelli- 
gence test results; 

(5) a multiple correlation of 0.64 between 
and grades made by university students; 

(6) a tendency for the oldest children in a family to be more 
persistent ; 
; (7) a slight tendency for the male to be more persistent than the 
emale. 


‘ intelligence-persistence ” 


A comparison of some of the measures of persistence that had 
been studied was undertaken by Porter (29) and reported at the 


4 The higher interrelationships were obtained when the results of the same 
test applied to different parts of the body were correlated, i.e. pain stimulus 
to the right hand and pain stimulus to the left hand. 
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1933 Chicago meeting of the American Psychological Association, 
Nine different methods were compared by administering the tests 
and scales to 410 college-student subjects and studying the results 
by correlational techniques. Fernald’s volometer test, the dyna- 
mometer test (continued squeeze), the Morgan-Hull maze (qualita- 
tively scored), a questionnaire (similar to that of Wang), a self- 
rating scale, a word-building test, a multiple choice test involving 
qualitative ratings, a work-limit examination, and an achievement 
index were studied. ‘ The picture revealed . . . is one of almost 
complete lack of relationship among tests which have been considered 
valid tests of persistence. Two explanations of this lack of positive 
relationship present themselves: persistence is not a generalized 
trait, and at least some of the traits are not valid measures of 
persistence” (p. 644). 

This is one of the few comparative analyses that have been made 
of persistence, and it is undoubtedly a valuable study. However, the 
reader cannot help regretting that the interrelationships were not 
further investigated in an effort to determine which of the measures 
were the more valid ones. 

Landis (24), in an unpublished study of perseverance in the 
preschool child, used puzzle boxes in the testing situations. Slight 
relationship was found between the trait tested and chronological 
age, but a fairly close resemblance between perseverance and intelli- 
gence (r of 0.86 at the 5-year level) was revealed.® No significant 
sex differences were observable. 

Four groups of London school children were tested by Crutcher (8) 
in an attempt to discover whether or not persistence was related to 
such factors as physical or mental defect, introversion, intelligence, 
and lack of family. Persistence was estimated by determining the 
individual time devoted to such tasks as_ card-house-building, 
mechanical puzzle solution, addition, picture copying, and cancelling 
“A’s.” Children of ages 7 to 16 served as subjects. Physical defec- 
tives, mental defectives, orphans, and normal children did not differ 
as groups in persistence. The number in each group was small. A 
correlation of 0.30 was found between persistence, as measured, and 

5 The fact that Landis found such a high positive relationship between per- 
severance and intelligence, in the face of consistently low correlations reported 
by other investigators, suggests several questions: (1) that the intelligence test 
employed, the Minnesota Intelligence Test for the Preschool Child, may be 
more of a persistence test than an “ intelligence” test; (2) that persistence and 
intelligence may become decreasingly related with advance of years; (3) that 
the puzzle-box situation may not be a valid test of persistence. 
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intelligence. The more persistent children seemed to be slightly 
inclined toward introversion. Available intercorrelations are given 
below. 


TABLE V 
INTERCORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR 6 PERSISTENCE Tests (8, p. 413) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
1. Card-house-building........ 0.45 0.56 0.48 0.49 0.49 
2. Mechanical Puzzle (A).. 0.71 0.37 0.29 0.41 
3. Mechanical elanan be 0.47 0.23 0.50 
4. Addition . ; “Z 0.33 0.64 
5. Picture Copying . a ee 0.30 
“ee a 


Interpreting the above table, Crutcher states that such factors as 
general intelligence, perseveration, determination, special abilities, 
and specific factors seem to play a part in determining degree of 
persistence possessed. He does not believe that there is a general 
trait of persistence. The intercorrelations suggest, however, that 
multiple factor analysis might reveal a tendency for the test results 
to be related through a general factor, which might be designated 
as persistence. 

Dorcus (10) also has been engaged with the problem of “ gen- 
erality vs. specificity” of persistence, or volitional perseveration. 
An experimental investigation was reported in 1935 which attempted 
to determine if a “unit factor” of volitional perseveration (of the 
type described by Downey) existed. Four tests (continuous reac- 
tion, drawing a straight line as slowly as possible, solution of a 
mechanical puzzle, and solution of a cryptogram) were administered 
and correlated. Line drawing was negatively related to the other 
3 tests. Continuous reaction, continued work at cryptogram, and 
continued work at the puzzle were positively correlated. Dorcus 
claimed to find little evidence, so far as the traits measured were 
concerned, of the existence of a general factor. Intelligence 
Quotients correlated —0.06, —0.05, 0.23, and 0.14, in order named, 
with continuous reaction, line drawing, cryptogram, and puzzle 
situations. 

Reverting in method to Chapman’s earlier work, Clark (6) 
recently employed word- and number-building in testing persistence. 
Clark experimented with a number of different tests, but eliminated 
all but 2 as unsatisfactory. The measures adopted, similar in nature, 
were (1) word-building and (2) number-building. Word-building 
required that as many words as possible be formed from a given set 
of letters. In mumber-building, 3 numbers were presented to the 
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subject, who was instructed to seek a maximum of unique combina- 
tions. The validity of these measures, as indicated by correlation 
with teachers’ ratings of “class-room perseverance” and “ general 
perseverance” was relatively low. Coefficients of from 0.21 to 0.45 
were obtained when the tests were administered during the school 
year, and r’s of from 0.49 to 0.76 were obtained when the tests were 
administered at the beginning of the term (at a time when the sub- 
jects were presumably more eager to make a good showing). 
Reliability, as it is possible to judge it from the above correlations, 
appears to have been low. 

The writer has recently studied various aspects of the problem 
of persistent behavior and its measurement. Proposing that “ per- 
sistence.”” represents one of the major concerns of psychology (33), 
as a science in its own right, the opinion is expressed that the trait 
may be described basically as “ continued energy release in an ade- 
quate response of the organism” (34). It is held that the concept 
of persistence may be considered to be similar to that of “ drive,” 
as the term has been employed by’ Woodworth and Holt. In an 
experimental attempt to analyze persistent behavior, Ryans (35) 
selected for study 17 situations,® involving (a) continued effort in 
learning and problem-solving, (b) inhibition of reflexes and well- 
fixed habits, (c) endurance, or resistance to felt-fatigue and boredom, 
and (d) resistance to extraneous stimuli. It was presumed that such 
situations might demand persistent response on the part of a subject. 
Product moment correlation coefficients were computed for each 
measure with every other, and the resultant intercorrelations were 
subjected to multiple factor analysis, according to the “center of 
gravity ’ method described by Thurstone. A group factor emerged 
which was referred to as a “persistence factor.” The table of factor 
loadings for the 17 items, with “ intelligence” test performance 
added, is given on page 731. 

In the light of the factor loadings some of the original measures 
appeared to be valid indicators of the trait, while others did not. 
After due consideration, 3 items were chosen to be employed in a 


6 Quantitative estimates of-individual behavior were obtained relating to 
code deciphering, anagrams (number), anagrams (time), study time (limited 
materials), inhibition of free-association responses, inhibition of wink reflex, 
inhibition of patellar reflex, continuous mental work (addition), physical 
endurance (arm extension), resistance to distraction, negative transfer or per- 
severation, study time (log), persistence ratings (paired comparisons), persist- 
ence ratings (graphic scale), honor-point ratio, a persistence schedule, and 
resistance to suggestion, 
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battery (36). This battery attempted to measure persistent behavior 
through specific situations requiring (1) consecutive effort at rational 
learning (informational materials), (2) self-ratings on a “ func- 
tional”’ schedule, and (3) physical endurance (continued arm 
extension). In its final form this test was administered to approxi- 
mately 500 individuals of high school and junior college ages. 


TABLE VI 


Factor Loapincs ror Irems INCLUDED IN THE ANALYSIS OF PERSISTENCE 
Measures (35, p. 349) 





Factor 

Measure I II Ill 
1: Code TIRCIOII GY 6 giv s ie sic cele elena .38 19 —.14 
Te ere .52 10 a 
ee i Moc kos Seed bene seed .38 —. 33 .20 
4. Study Time..... p epa ae aee EERE -46 —.15 35 
5. Inhibited Free- Association | RE ME EEE .26 — 67 .29 
6. Inhibited Wink. . joc ate —. —,.18 22 
7. Inhibited Patellar Reflex. Paid bin't.¢ o abies BRD .39 .30 .22 
8, Continuous Mental Work................ .30 —.55 10 
& Disteactiom Messstarice.:..... «22. cece ds —.08 aa 11 
1 Physsaal EriGgwmenee:. ccc... wc ee ees .30 —.3] —.13 
Th NGROMIEE: TOMEI exc cc 5 coo sc ccsdescaee O01 —.58 .26 
12. Study Log.. Saas ean s caviatcan oad ae 19 —.43 
13. Intelligence Tests. iy. Siu ble oa 30 69 16 
14. Persistence Rating (P C) 5 da ira ew eha’s cai .89 .20 —.19 
15. Persistence Rating (G).................. .83 .32 12 
poe tusks espa eae 74 .30 —.15 
17, Schedule........ GF Oe Pee + .29 —.03 —.71 
18. Suggestion ‘Resistance . Firth s & cid a> @ CEE .43 .39 .10 


Ryans (37) reports the use of the persistence battery in a study 
of the relationship between persistence, intelligence, and academic 
success. In general, persistence, as measured, was found to be 
unrelated (or lowly positively related) to verbal ability as revealed 
by the Army Alpha Examination and the Otis Self-Administering 
Test. Persistence test performance seemed to be positively related 
to success in school, 2 samples yielding r’s of 0.48 and 0.38. 

In a study of persistence scores compared with respect to the 
birthplace of the subject’s male parent (38), tendencies were evident 
for first-generation Americans of Finnish, Norwegian, Serbian, and 
Austrian descent to surpass the average of the groups studied in 
persistent behavior, and for children of Croatians, Irish, and 
Slovenians to possess the capacity in considerably lesser amounts. 
The differences between groups were not statistically significant, the 
largest Diff./S.D.(Diff.) being 2.6. 

Regarding variations in persistence score with sex, age, and 
academic level, Ryans (40) found that (1) outstanding sex differ- 
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ences were not apparent, though there was a slight tendency for the 
males to exceed the females in the cases observed; (2) within the 
age range tested (14 to 22) there was no consistent change in score 
from one level to another; and (3) in so far as junior college 
students attained a higher average score than did high school pupils, 
there was some evidence of educational selection for persistence. 

When the scores of 40 junior college sophomores who took the 
test were studied with respect to certain “ personality” traits as 
measured by the Bernreuter Inventory, negative correlation coeffi- 
cients of a low order were obtained with all traits with the exception 
of “sociability” (39). Correlations and comparisons of extreme 
quarters of the persistence battery distribution indicated the possi- 
bility of a relationship existing between persistence, on the one hand, 
and “ emotional stability,” “ extraversion,” and “ confidence in self,” 
on the other. 

Results reported by Thornton and Guilford (48) do not support 
Ryans’ findings regarding the generality of a trait of persistence.’ 
Their statistical analysis suggests not 1 factor, but at least 2, 
operative in persistent behavior. Thornton and Guilford obtained 
records for 189 university students with respect to 10 performance 
tests, a rating scale, a questionnaire, and 10 supplementary measures, 
Simple correlations were calculated and the results factor-analyzed.* 

Of the 231 intercorrelations, only 58 were considered significant, 
these involving, for the most part, such tests purposing to relate to 
persistence as “time for holding breath,” “time taken for word- 
building,” “resistance to shock,” “ resistance to pressure,” and the 
supplementary factors of “ strength of grip” and “sex.” As already 
stated, no evidence was found for the existence of a single factor 
universally present in the 22 items treated. Analysis did reveal 5 


7 That this discrepancy is at least partially a function of the diverse selection 
and grouping of tests and of the different methods of analysis employed is not 
improbable. 


It may be further noted that opposed conclusions, drawn from the same 
original correlations, regarding the existence of general and group factors have 
been presented recently in the analysis of measures of intellectual traits (44). 

8 The items included in the factor analysis, as reported in a mimeographed 
table of intercorrelations, were: “time breath was held,” “aiming time,” 
“motor inhibition, perceptual time,” “perceptual amount,” “ word-building 
time,” “number of words formed,” “ resistance to shock,” “ resistance to pres- 
sure,” “maintained grip,” Wang’s schedule, persistence ratings, “ verbal 
ability,” “grip,” “sex,” “weight,” “height,” “recognition time,” “ reading 
speed,” “word-building speed,” “self-confidence rating,” and “ ascendance- 
submission rating.” 
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common group factors. Two of these were tentatively described as 


. (1) an ability and/or willingness to withstand discomfort in order 
e to achieve a goal, and (2) a tendency to “ keep on”’ at a task (plod- 
e ding). These seemed to resemble certain aspects of persistence. 
;, Additional factors were called “ physical strength,” “ mental fluency,” 

and “feeling of adequacy.” With 2 exceptions, the performance 
e tests of persistence employed yielded zero-order coefficients when 
5 correlated with measurements of “ verbal ability” or “ intelligence.” 
i- METHODOLOGY IN THE ESTIMATION OF PERSISTENCE 
eg In so far as the concept of persistence, as employed both popu- 
s larly and technically, has derived its meaning from that of its Latin 
‘a cognate persistere (per, by way of; sistere, to stand) and conveys 
i, the idea of remaining unchanged or fixed in a line of action, it is not 
surprising that most investigators have sought to determine the 

existence of the trait through situations demanding continuation of 
" an adequate and directed response. 
j The common approach has involved (1) a problem situation 
e (stimulus) of presumably general effectiveness or response-value, 
od (2) a relatively common response, or behavior pattern, the continu- 
" ation of which might be expected to terminate in a solution or an 
. attainment, and (3) interference with, or frustration of, the response 
' before solution or attainment by fatigue, pain, boredom, or some 
i, other obstacle-factor. To date, little improvement of the basic 
™ method has been suggested. It is true, however, that variations of 
d- the technique probably have not been equally significant and that 
he ; : pitty 

attempted analyses have not been of uniform value. 
dy Ratings of persistence based upon general behavior observation, 
"7 though frequently employed, are likely to be invalid not only because 


of ambiguity of definition of the trait, but also because of such ever- 
ion present sources of error as the “haio” and “central tendency ” 


- effects and the lack of qualifications on the parts of unselected judges. 
Be Furthermore, in self-ratings, obtained either through use of “ ques- 
itr: tionnaire” or rating scale, the discrepancy between verbal response 
4). and performance enters into the picture to complicate conclusions, 
ned Needless to say, persistence ratings may provide useful and necessary 
e," supplementary data if care is observed in definition, if observation in 
2 ®It appears probable that the analysis reported by Ryans (35) might have ; 
al shown 2 common factors, comparable to those discovered by Thornton and 
ing Guilford, had additional measures of endurance or resistance to discomfort 
ce- been included in the correlational matrix. Only 1, arm extension, was 


employed. 
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uniform situations of sufficient breadth is required, and if trained 
and selected judges are employed. Methods such as those involved 
in the “paired comparisons” technique, though tedious, provide 
more adequate control over the rating process. Perhaps the most 
valid use of ratings with respect to perseverance was that of Morgan 
and Hull (26). 

Numerous test situations, involving widely differing materials, 
have been set up in attempts to measure persistence. Unfortunately, 
many of these have been of doubtful reliability and validity, the 
common practice being to adopt measures which might, by inference, 
appear to be more or less directly related to persistent behavior, 
Frequently, no direct attempt at validation was made before the 
measures were employed for the purpose of drawing conclusions, 
Again, in one instance (18), measures were shown( ?)*® to be lacking 
in validity and reliability, yet were intercorrelated and the derived 
results used as bases for widely reported generalizations. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, the introduction of factor analysis 
methods has opened a promising avenue to the problem of persistence 
and the validation of measures of that trait. It must be recalled, 
however, that the results of the application of this statistical tech- 
nique are influenced by many factors, including the number of 
variables employed, the pertinence of measures adopted, and the relia- 
bility of the measures. Properly determined, factor loadings should 
serve as validity coefficients and should enable the selection of valid 
measures of persistence. 

Several controls which should guide subsequent work on, and 
classification of, the problems of persistent behavior are suggested 
by the studies which have been reviewed in this paper. They may 
be summarized in the following brief statements. First, serious 
attention should be given the matter of the validity of proposed tests 
of persistent behavior. Second, reliabilities of persistence measures 
should be determined whenever possible and reported. Third, recog- 
nizing that persistent behavior cannot exist in the relative absence of 
aptitude, capacity, or ability, attention should be directed toward this 
aspect of response in experiments, observations being made on sub- 
jects of comparable status and potentialities. Fourth, the interplay 
of “ motivational” factors, along with aptitude and persistence, in 
determining behavior should be studied, and efforts extended in the 
direction of equalized motivation in persistence experiments. Fifth, 


10 By correlating test results with ratings, the significance of which might 
be questioned. 
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care should be taken not to confuse persistent with perseverative 
behavior. 


IMPLICATIONS OF OBTAINED RESULTS 


It is difficult to relate the results obtained in diversely planned 
and controlled studies of persistence to the findings and problems of 
neighboring areas of psychological interest. However, it may not be 
amiss to indicate certain implications, both as they might be judged 
to pertain at the present and as they may be revealed by later 
research. No effort will be made to expand such statements of 
relationship as are made. 

Learning. The problem of learning, a basic one for psychology, 
is considerably complicated by (and is rendered incapable of adequate 
treatment without reference to) persistent behavior of the organism. 
Not only is this a matter of laboratory and theoretical interest, but 
it is one of extreme significance for education and for the under- 
standing of the educational process. 

Aptitude. Aptitude and capacity are likely to become confused 
with persistence in the total behavior pattern. This is readily under- 
standable. To know more completely the relationship between apti- 
tude and persistence is much desired. Although the possession of a 
minimum amount of capacity is necessary before persistent behavior 
is possible, it appears doubtful that, on the average, persistence and 
aptitude are closely related. 

Interests and Motivation. Persistence, while not directly identi- 
fiable with interests, is probably closely related to these attitudinal 
responses, as well as to organic drives. Persistence and motivation 
appear to be complexly interwoven in behavior. That they are 
basically the same or different remains to be definitely determined. 

Body Chemistry. Many psychological traits are being related to 
biochemical factors operating in the organism. Studies of the 
behavioral effects of the ductless glands suggest that persistent 
behavior may be greatly influenced. That incretions of the thyroid 
and the adrenal cortex, and possibly other of the endocrines, may be 
significant determiners of persistence does not appear unlikely. 

Personality Configuration. ‘Today, the clustering of some so- 
called personality traits and the apparent relative independence of 
others receive much attention. Persistence, as a contributing factor 
in the personality pattern, undoubtedly plays an important réle. Its 
relation to such traits as ascendance, suggestibility, extraversion, 
radicalism, and emotional stability suggests widespread influence. 
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Social Behavior. Relationships, interesting to the sociologist and 
social psychologist, may exist between persistence and such group 
phenomena as competitiveness, social facilitation, and the like. They 
remain to be indicated. 

Abnormality. Recent experiments producing neuroses through 
frustration of behavior suggest that persistence may be involved, and 
that light may be thrown on the psychiatric problem by a more 
thorough understanding of individual persistence. 










SUMMARY 






The determination of degree of persistence possessed by an indi- 
vidual has been attempted in diverse manners. (Qualitative ratings 
have been regarded by some psychologists as the only adequate means 
of estimating persistent behavior. Tests, involving either (a) prob- 
lem situations, (b) endurance, or (c) behavior presumed to be asso- 
ciated with, and indicative of, the trait, also have been employed 
under varying conditions and with dissimilar samples. Thirdly, 
questionnaires and schedules, like those which have been devised for 
the study of introversion and emotional stability have been used. 

While the results of the several attacks on the problem of per- 
sistent behavior do not show great consistency, it may be stated 
tentatively that: 

(1) intelligence, as measured by verbal tests, appears to be 
relatively unrelated, or lowly positively related, to measures of 
persistence ; 

(2) school marks seem to vary directly with measures of 
persistence ; 

(3) persistence, as tested, shows some evidence of increasing 
with age until adolescence; later age differences are not apparent; 

(4) though males seem to show some superiority in recent tests, 
the sexes probably do not differ significantly in tendency to persist; 

(5) national groups may differ, though insignificantly, in score 
on persistence measures ; 

(6) college students appear to manifest superior persistence 
traits as compared to high school pupils; 

(7) nonpersistent individuals may show more pronounced lean- 
ings toward neuroticism and introversion than persistent persons; 

(8) the extent to which an individual will endure fatigue, dis- 
comfort, or pain, the amount of time he will spend studying, and the 
amount of time he will spend working at specific tasks seem to be 
indicative of degree of persistence ; 
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(9) resistance to suggestion, ascendance, and religious radical- 
ism appear to be traits related to persistence ; 

(10) the existence of a general trait of persistence, which per- 
meates all behavior of the organism, has not been established, 
though evidence both for and against such an assumption has been 
revealed. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, INC., STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
AND THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
SEPTEMBER 4, 5, 6, 7, 1939 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, WILLARD C. OLSON, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The American Psychological Association, Inc., held its Forty- 
seventh Annual Meeting at Stanford University and the University 
of California. Sessions were held at Stanford University on Sep- 
tember 4, 5, and 6, and meetings were then transferred to the campus 
of the University of California, at Berkeley, for September 7. A 
total of 514 persons registered, 140 being Members, 186 being 
Associate Members, 34 being newly elected Associates, and 154 being 
persons not affiliated with the Association. This was the first meeting 
to be held in the West, and, while the distance from the center of 
gravity of the membership was reflected in the registration, the 
attendance and interest was gratifying. 

An analysis of the registration by geographical districts and states 
is as follows: New England States, 43 (Connecticut 18, Massachu- 
setts 19, Rhode Island 2, New Hampshire 2, Maine 2, Vermont 0); 
Middle Atlantic States, 58 (New York 46, Pennsylvania 8, New 
Jersey 4, Delaware 0); South Atlantic States, 12 (District of 
Columbia 3, Maryland 2, Georgia 1, North Carolina 3, Florida 1, 
West Virginia 1, Virginia 1, South Carolina 0) ; East North Central 
States, 62 (Illinois 28, Indiana 1, Michigan 13, Ohio 13, Wiscon- 
sin 7); East South Central States, 12 (Kentucky 0, Tennessee 5, 
Mississippi 1, Louisiana 6, Alabama 0) ; West North Central States, 
47 (Iowa 16, Kansas 4, Minnesota 14, Missouri 8, South Dakota 0, 
Nebraska 4, North Dakota 1); West South Central States, 11 
(Arkansas 1, New Mexico 1, Texas 6, Oklahoma 3); Mountain 
States, 20 (Colorado 9, Wyoming 2, Arizona 2, Montana 2, Utah 4, 
Nevada 1); Pacific States, 245 (California 214, Oregon 12, Wash- 
ington 16, Idaho 3); Canada, 1; England, 1; Hawaii, 2. 

At the 1938 Business Meeting of the Association it was voted to 
distribute the Psychological Bulletin without added cost to the 
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entire membership. This plan permitted the publication of the pro- 
gram in the July, 1939, issue of the Psychological Bulletin instead of 
the former plan of a preprint and subsequent printing in the 
November issue. 

The program of 18 scientific sessions and 131 papers by 
Members and Associates was presented as scheduled with the fol- 
lowing exceptions: Edward B. Greene acted as Chairman of the 
section on “ Tests and Measurements ” to permit Frank N. Freeman 
to attend an adjourned meeting of the Council. Percival M. 
Symonds acted as Chairman of the section on “ Social Psychology ” 
in the absence of Goodwin Watson. 

Papers by the following contributors were withdrawn because of 
conditions over which they had no control: joint authors Harold P. 
Bergen and Joel Dean, Ernst Harms, George Katona, George 
Kreezer, O. H. Mowrer, L. J. O’Rourke, joint authors George 
Papanizolaou and John P. Seward, and Georgene H. Seward. In 
each instance the withdrawal was accompanied by an explanation of 
the circumstances. 

The 11 research and instructional films were presented as sched- 
uled on Monday evening, with the addition of a film entitled, “ Elec- 
trical Potentials From the Human Eye,” by Walter R. Miles, of Yale 
University. 

The Presidential Address on the subject, “ The Psychologist’s 
Frame of Reference,” was delivered by Gordon Allport in the 
Benjamin I. Wheeler Auditorium on the campus of the University 
of California on the afternoon of Thursday, September 7. 

Members of the Department of Psychology of Stanford Univer- 
sity and the University of California held an informal reception for 
members and guests of the American Psychological Association in 
the Lawrence Frost Amphitheatre at Stanford University on the 
afternoon of September 5 and in the University of California Union 
following the address of the President. 

The Psychometric Society arranged a scientific session on 
“ Psychometrics ” and a round table on “ The Meaning of Psycho- 
logical Meaning in Mental Measurements” in collaboration with the 
Program Committee of the American Psychological Association. 
Ninety-nine persons registered for the meeting. The Business: 
Meeting of the Society was held on Monday and was followed by a 
dinner meeting and the address of the President, Truman L. Kelley, 
on the subject, “ The Future Psychology of Mental Factors.” The 
following officers were elected: President: Karl J. Holzinger; 
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Secretary: Harold A. Edgerton; Treasurer: Albert K. Kurtz; 
Directors: Henry E. Garrett and Robert C. Tryon. 

The Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues arranged 
a session on “ Social and Political Psychology” for Tuesday in 
collaboration with the Program Committee of the American Psycho- 
logical Association. One hundred and thirty persons registered for 
the meeting. At the Annual Business Meeting on September 3 
Edward C. Tolman, of the University of California, was elected 
Chairman for 1939-1940 and I. Krechevsky was continued as 
Secretary-Treasurer. Leonard W. Doob was elected as a new mem- 
ber of the Council for the term 1939-1940, and J. F. Brown, Hadley 
Cantril, Horace B. English, Kurt Lewin, T. C. Schneirla, and Ross 
Stagner were elected for the term 1939-1941. Following the business 
meeting George W. Hartmann delivered the Presidential Address on 
the subject, “ Value as the Unifying Concept of the Social Sciences.” 
The Society also sponsored round tables on the “ Psychology of 
International Relations and the Prevention of War” and _ the 
“ Psychology of Industrial Conflict.” 


































TRANSACTIONS OF THE ANNUAL BusSINESS MEETING 


Due notice having been given, the Annual Business Meeting of 
the American Psychological Association, Inc., a quorum being 
present, was held on September 5, 1939, in the Education Audi- 
torium, Stanford University, California, at 8:15 p.m., with President 
Gordon Allport in the chair. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded it was voted that the 
minutes of the Forty-sixth Annual Meeting at the Ohio State 
University be approved as printed in the November, 1938, issue of 
the Psychological Bulletin. 

The Secretary distributed mimeographed materials covering 
Announcements and Recommendations of Council to serve as the 
agenda for the meeting. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors it was voted 
to elect Karl Bithler, Raymond B. Cattell, Karl Duncker, and 
Kenneth S. Wagoner as Members of the Association. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors it was voted 
to transfer ‘the 53 Associates named below to the status of Member: 
1. Benton, Arthur L. 6. Carpenter, Clarence R. 

2. Bousfield, Weston A. 7. Clark, Brant 
: Brogden, Wilfred J. 8. Cushing, Hazel M. 
5 


. Bryngelson, Bryng 9. Dexter, Emily 
‘ Cameron, Norman 10. Ford, Adelbert 
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11. Ghiselli, Edwin E. 
12. Goodfellow, Louis D. 
13. Greene, James E. 
14. Halstead, Ward C. 
15. Hanfmann, Eugenia 
16. Hardy, Martha C. 
17. Hebb, D. O. 

18. Horton, George P. 
19. Jenkins, William L. 
20. Karwoski, Theodore 
21. Klineberg, Otto 

22. Lepley, William M. 
23. Loucks, Roger B. 
24. MacLeod, Robert B. 
25. Maslow, A. H. 

26. Meenes, Max 

27. Meyer, George 

28. Miller, Neal E. 

29. Mitchell, Mildred B. 
30. Newman, Edwin B. 
31. Ojemann, Ralph H. 
32. Patten, Everett F. 
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33. 


34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39, 
. Rulon, Philip J. 
41. 
. Skeels, Harold M. 
43. South, Earl B. 

. Spence, Kenneth W. 
. Stanton, Frank 

. Stott, Leland H. 

. Updegraff, Ruth 

. Vaughn, James 

. Wagner, Isabelle F. 
. Walton, William E. 
. Warren, Neil 

. Wedell, Carl H. 

. Winslow, Charles N. 


Peters, Henry N. 
Piotrowski, Zygmunt 
Portenier, Lillian 
Price, Bronson 
Richardson, Helen M. 
Richardson, Marion W. 
Rogers, Carl R. 


Scott, Thurman C. 


On the recommendation of the Council of Directors it was voted 
to elect as Associates the 257 persons whose names appear below: 


Abt, Lawrence E. 

Adams, Lois Stark 
Andrews, Mildred Elizabeth 
Andrews, T. Gaylord 
Angyal, Andras 

Arnold, Dwight L. 

Ash, Frederick Elton 

. Bader, Julia E. 

9. Bailey, Donald Ward 

10. Baldwin, Alfred L. 

11. Bale, Elinor 

12. Ball, Richard S. 

13. Bardellini, Anna Y. 

14. Bartholomew, Pearl J. 

15. Baxter, Edna Dorothy 
16. Bayton, James Arthur 

17. Bear, Robert Murray 

18. Bechtel, Lyla Elvira 

19. Bechtoldt, Harold Palmer 
20. Benjamin, Harold R. W. 
21. Bennett, Chester Clarke 
22. Berdie, Ralph Freimuth 
23. Beyers, Otto J. 

24. Bihler, Rev. Hugh J. 

25. Billingslea, Frederick Y. 
26. Bishop, Ruth 

27. Bittner, Reign H. 

28. Blair, Glenn Myers 

29. Blakey, Robert Irwin 

30. Bolear, Hedda 

31. Bolton, Robert Lewis, Jr. 
32. Bonniwell, Bernard Leonard 
33. Brase, Herman H. 

34. Brookhart, Elinor FE. 


_— 
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35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
9. Cartwright, Dorwin 

. Chapanis, Alphonse Robert E. 

. Chrisof, Cleo 

. Coakley, John D. 

. Colgan, Edward Joseph 

. Conkey, Ruth Clark 

. Cook, Walter Wellman 

. Coombs, Clyde Hamilton 

. Cotton, Carol Blanche 

. Cotzin, Milton 

. Cox, Kenneth 

. Criswell, Joan Henning 

. Curfman, Mary Martha 

. Curry, E. Thayer 

. Daniel, Robert Strongman 
. Deabler, Herdis LeRoy ; 
. Degenhardt, Elizabeth Tierney 

. Deisenroth, Carl Ellsworth 

. Dent, Earl Leroy 

. Dietz, Gertrude Ruth 

. Dods, Annette Elizabeth 

. DuBois, Donald Blynn 

. Dyer, Dorothy Tunell 


Brown, Guy E., Jr. 
Bruner, Jerome Seymour 
srunswik, Else Frenkel 
Burack, Benjamin 
Bures, Charles Edwin 
Burnham, Robert Ward 
Caldwell, Verne Vincent 
Capwell, Dora Frances 
Carey, Thomas F. 
Carpenter, Mary C. 
Carroll, James A. 











69. 
70. 
rat 
72. 
73. 
74. 
. Epstein, Leon Joseph 

. Ewart, Edwin 

. Failor, Leona Mae 

. Farber, Maurice Lee 

. Flannery, Jane 

. Fosberg, Irving Arthur 

. Foster, Katherine M. 

. Freeman, Max J. 

. French, John Robert Putnam, Jr. 
. French, Robert Linton 

. Friedrich, Jeannette Elizabeth 

. Fromm, Erika Oppenheimer 

. Gaberman, Joseph 

. Gage, Catharine Johnson 

. Gassert, M. Elizabeth 

. Geier, Frederic March 

. Geiger, H. E. 

. Gibbons, Charles C. 

. Giese, William James 

. Gittinger, John William 

. Goldberg, Meyer 

. Goodlett, Carlton Benjamin 

. Goodman, Howard W. 

. Grant, David A. 

. Guest, Lester Philip 

. Guetzkow, Harold 

. Haire, Mason 

. Hall, Robert Collier 

. Hayes, Elinor Guthrie 

. Hazelhurst, Jack Harris 

. Henderson, Robert William 

. Henry, Charles Eric 

. Herlihy, Charles Augustine 

. Holmes, John Louis 

. Holway, Alfred Harold 

. Hoskins, Albert Burleigh 

. Howes, Elizabeth Boyden 

. Imus, Henry Alfred 

. Irwin, Ralph Alexander 

. Jackson, Hazel Miriam 

. Jarrett, Rheem F. 

. Jeffress, Lloyd Alexander 

. Kadel, Marian Gardner 

. Katzoff, E. Taylor 

. Kerr, Jean Adelaide 

. Kirkpatrick, Forrest Hunter 

. Klebanoff, Seymour George 

. Kleemeier, Robert Watson 

. Klugman, Samuel F. 

. Knapp, Robert H. 

. Kramer, Lois Evelyn 

. Lacey, John Irving 

. Lacey, Oliver Lilburn 

. Lacklen, Robert Jones 

. Lane, George Gorham 





Eccher, William Frank 
Eckerson, Lois Dorothea 
Eisaman, Lourene 
Elliott, Frank Reel 
Ellman, Lillian H. 
Ellsworth, Ralph Eugene 
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130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 


135. 


136. 


137. 


138. 
139, 
140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 
161. 
. Minium, Edward Wheadon 
. Molish, Herman 

. Moncreiff, Ruth 

. Morel, Adele M. 

. Morrison, Garrett Weir 

. Neall, Harriet Elizabeth 

. Neff, William DuWayne 

. Nelson, Erland N. P. 

. Norden, Irmgard R. 

. Norman, Ralph David 

. Nyquist, Ewald B. 

. Obenchain, Irving Rock 

. Oden, Melita H. 

. Orlansky, Jesse 

. Ostrander, Jessie Marcia 

. Owens, William Abbott, Jr. 
. Page, Dorothy C. 

. Parks, Hannah Atwood 

. Payne, Robert Bryan 

. Phelan, Joseph G. 

. Philip, Brother Roger 

. Piziali, Perina 

. Prentice, William Courtney 








. Prescott, Daniel Alfred 
. Rabin, Albert I. 

. Raimy, Victor Charles 
. Ralston, Alene 

. Ramsdell, Donald A. 























































Lawrence, Merle 
Lawton, George 
Levin, Bernard M. 

Levine, Jacob 

Levine, Kate Natalie 

Lewis, William Drayton 
Liberman, Alvin Meyer 
Lindley, Clyde Joe 

Lipman, Eli Allan 

Lippitt, Ronald 

Locke, Bernard 

Loring, John Caleb Gould 
Lumsdaine, Arthur Allen 
Mack, Leonard John 
MacLean, Charles Featherling 
Madden, William Francis 
Magaret, Gretchen Ann 
Mann, Mary Bachman 
Margolin, Sol Ellis 

Martin, Richard F, 

Marx, Lawrence Norbert 
Matthews, Walter Mason 
McClelland, David Clarence 
McClintock, James Alfred 
McGranahan, Donald Vincent 
McNally, Lorraine L. 
McNemar, Olga Williamson 
Meister, Ralph Karl 
Metzner, Charles Alfred 
Meyer, Edith 

Meyers, Charles Edward 
Miller, Ray Starbuck 


Hamilton 
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190. Rasey, Marie I. 224. Thomsen, Arnold 

191. Reichenberg, Walburga 225. Thorpe, Louis P. 

192. Rhine, J. B. 226. Townsend, Rebecca Reynolds 
193. Robins, Margaret Erwin 227. Tresselt, Margaret Elizabeth 
194. Rose, Dorian Mabyl 228. Tuttle, Harold Saxe 

195. Rotter, Julian Bernard 229. Tyler, Leona Elizabeth 

196. Rousseau, Blanche M. 230. Uphoff, Howard Franklin 
197. Rowland, Loyd 231. Usry, Hazel Delle 

198. Rubisoff, Rhea B. 232. Verplanck, William Samuel, Jr. 
199. Russell, David Harris 233. von Lauenstein, Otto 

200. Salter, Mary Dinsmore 234. Voth, Albert C. 

201. Saltzman, Sara 235. Walborn, Rebecca Shannon 
202. Sartain, Aaron Q. 236. Waldrop, Robert S. 

203. Scheerer, Martin 237. Walker, Katherine Constance 
204. Schlatter, M. Josephine 238. Webb, Mildred Watson 

205. Searle, Lloyd Vernon 239. Weisenfluh, Norman 

206. Senderling, Ellwood Wesley 240. Weisskopf, Edith A. 

207. Sheehan, Mary Rose 241. Westerhof, Anthony Cornelius 
208. Shulman, Kermit R. 242. Whisler, Lawrence Dale 

209. Silvey, Clel Thurman 243. Whitten, Ida Edith 

210. Simpson, Lowell Vogel 244. Wickens, Carol 

211. Sisk, Henry L. 245. Wickersham, Francis M. 
212. Sjaardema, Hendrikus 246. Williamson, James C. 

213. Sless, Bernard 247. Winfrey, Mary Elnora 

214. Snyder, William Ulrich 248. Witmer, Frances Joan 

215. Stam, Ira Webster 249. Wittenborn, John Richard 
216. St. Clair, Walter Francis 250. Wolf, Irvin Simon 

217. Stephens, Georgiana Lee 251. Wolfe, Ronald Milton 

218. Stone, C. Harold 252. Wolfson, William Quitman 
219. Strother, George B. 253. Woodward, Patricia Lucile 
220. Sunley, John H. 254. Young, Albert Leon 

221. Swartz, Blair K. 255. Zabarenko, Ralph Neft 

222. Temple, William Jameson 256. Zerga, Josef Edmund 

223. Thompson, Charles Eugene 257. Zilboorg, Gregory 


The Secretary announced the death of the following Members 
and Associates: Edward Herbert Cameron, December 20, 1938; 
Thomas Russell Garth, April 20, 1939; Selma M. Mathews, June 4, 
1938; William E. McClure, June 8, 1939; John Holman McFadden, 
May 28, 1939; John W. McGarvey, December 26, 1938; Elmer B. 
Royer, April 3, 1939; and Walter G. Summers, September 24, 1938. 

The Secretary announced the resignation of the following 3 
Members: C. Macfie Campbell, Lawrence W. Cole, and Llewellyn 
Truman Spencer. 

The Secretary announced the resignation of the following 26 
Associates: Eleanor S. Brussell, Margaret Miller Chenery, A. J. 
Foy Cross, Evelyn Y. Ehrman, J. C. Ellickson, Ilse Forest, Margaret 
Abigail Forrest, F. Alexander Goldman, Elaine Baldwin Graves, 
Marion F. Greenham Greer, Oswald Lionel Harvey, Max F. 
Hausmann, H. Birnet Hovey, Edward L. Kemp, Charles A. Knehr, 
Howard A. Lane, S. Geraldine Longwell, William Malamud, Marie 
Hackl Means, Walter Stephen Newell, Jesse Batley Rhinehart, Jessie 
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Brainard Southgate, Dorothy Triplett, E. Frances Wells, Ella L. 
Wieg, Cary C. Wood, and Horace G. Wyatt. 

The Secretary announced that the following 3 Members have 
applied for and have received the status of Life Member: Charles B. 
Bliss, William H. Burnham, and Joseph Jastrow. 

The Secretary announced that the Council of Directors unani- 
mously approved the actions of the President in making the following 
appointments : 


Dr. Buford J. Johnson, of Johns Hopkins University, to act as a 
representative of the American Psychological Association at the celebra- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of the opening of Goucher College on 
October 14, 15, and 16, 1938. 

Dr. Calvin S. Hall, of Western Reserve University, to act as a repre- 
sentative of the American Psychological Association at the inauguration 
of Charles Burgess Ketcham as President of Mount Union College on 
October 20, 1938. 

Dr. H. L. Hollingworth, of Columbia University, to act as a repre- 
sentative of the American Psychological Association at the installation 
of Edwin Sharp Burdell as Director of the Cooper Union for the 
Advancement of Science and Art on November 3, 1938. 

Dr. Walter F. Dearborn, of Harvard University, to act as a repre- 
sentative of the American Psychological Association at the inauguration 
of Leonard Carmichael as President of Tufts College on November 4, 
1938. 

Dr. Emily L. Stogdill, of Ohio State University, to act as a repre- 
sentative of the American Psychological Association at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
from February 21 through February 25, 1939. 

Dr. Robert A. Brotemarkle, of the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. 
Daniel Katz, of Princeton University, and Dr. Morris S. Viteles, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, to act as representatives of the American 
Psychological Association at the forty-third annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science on March 31 and April 1, 
1939. 

Dr. Arthur Melville Jordan, of the University of North Carolina, to 
act as a representative of the American Psychological Association at the 
centennial celebration of Duke University on April 21, 22, and 23, 1939. 

Dr. L. J. O’Rourke, of the United States Civil Service Commission, 
to act as a representative of the American Psychological Association at 
the sesquicentennial anniversary celebration of Georgetown College from 
May 28 to June 3, 1939. 

Dr. Robert Brodie MacLeod, of Swarthmore College, to act as a 
representative of the American Psychological Association at the centen- 
nial celebration in honor of Théodule Ribot on June 20, 1939. 

Dr. John G. Jenkins, of the University of Maryland, to act as a repre- 
sentative of the American Psychological Association at the semicentennial 
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anniversary of the Catholic University of America on November 11, 12, 
and 13, 1939. 

Dr. David Ballin Klein, of the University of Texas, to act as a repre- 
sentative of the American Psychological Association at the inauguration 
of Homer Price Rainey as President of the University of Texas on 
December 7, 8, and 9, 1939. 

The Forty-eighth Annual Meeting of the American Psychological 
Association will be held on the campus of Pennsylvania State College 
on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, September 4, 5, 6, 
and 7, 1940. Bruce V. Moore, of Pennsylvania State College, is the 
local member of the Executive Committee for 1939-1940. 

The Secretary announced the interim appointment of Karl F. 
Muenzinger by Council to the Council of Directors of the American 
Psychological Association for the year 1938-1939 to finish the unex- 
pired term of Gordon W. Allport, who was elected President of the 
Association. 

The Secretary announced the appointment of Leonard Carmichael 
and Horace B. English to the Advisory Council on Human Relations, 
which was created by the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 

The Secretary announced that the following persons were selected 
by the Chairman, Robert S. Woodworth, and approved by Council 
as members on the Committee on Scientific and Professional Ethics: 
W. V. Bingham, Edward A. Bott, Harvey A. Carr, Franklin 
Fearing, H. M. Johnson, Truman Lee Kelley, and Donald G. 
Marquis. 

The Secretary announced the appointment by the President and 
Council of the following members to the Committee on Displaced 
Foreign Psychologists for the year 1938-1939: Barbara S. Burks, 
Chairman; Luton Ackerson, William E. Blatz, David Ballin Klein, 
Gardner Murphy, A. T. Poffenberger, George D. Stoddard, Edward 
Chace Tolman, and Max Wertheimer. 

The Secretary announced the resignation of Ben D. Wood as 
Chairman of the Committee on the Preparation of Examination 
Questions. 

The Secretary announced that the third joint meeting of the 
Council of Directors and Board of Editors was held on Tuesday, 
September 3, 1939, at which time reports on editorial and business 
policies were discussed. 

The Secretary announced that Samuel W. Fernberger was 
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reélected as Editor of the Journal of Experimental Psychology by the 
Electoral Board as prescribed in the Constitution. 

The Secretary announced that 807 copies of the reprint of the 
Report of the American Psychological Association’s Committee on 
the Teaching of Psychology in Teachers’ Colleges were sent to presi- 
dents and instructors in these institutions. A notice concerning 
requirements for membership in national societies in psychology was 
inserted with each reprint as recommended at the 1938 meeting. 

The Secretary reported that the following resolution was passed 
at the 1939 Annual Meeting of the Inter-Society Color Council and 
forwarded to the American Psychological Association: 

“ Resolved that we express to the American Psychological Association 
our cordial thanks and appreciation for the codperation they have extended 
to the Inter-Society Color Council in co-sponsoring the technical session 
on color tolerances of the 1939 annual meeting.” 

The Council of Directors expressed their wish to thank David 
Wechsler for the draft of the greetings commemorating the centenary 
of the birth of Théodule Ribot. 

The Council of Directors and Board of Editors announced that 
they have assumed the sponsorship of publication without financial 
obligation of “ Reference List of Abstracts, a Supplement to the 
Psychological Index, 1919-1928, volumes 26-35.” Sales will be 
directed from the Business Office with a commission of 10% to 
reimburse the Association. 

The Secretary announced that the Twelfth International Congress 
of Psychology will be held in Edinburgh, Scotland, July 22-27, 1940. 

The Council of Directors announced that the Business Manager 
of Publications was authorized at the joint meeting with the Board 
of Editors to offer to Members and Associates the publications of the 
Association at club rates. 

At the 1938 meeting the Association voted that the Council of 
Directors be empowered to include the Yearbook as a regular or 
added number of the Bulletin, if, after investigation, it appeared 
desirable to do so. The problems and possible savings have been 
reviewed with the Secretary and the Board of Editors and a decision 
made that no immediate steps be taken to issue the Yearbook as a 
number of the Psychological Bulletin. 

Upon recommendation of the Council of Directors the Secretary 
will compile the Yearbook so that the geographical and institutional 
directory will also serve to designate administrative officers in depart- 
ments of psychology and various institutions. 
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The Election Committee, John F. Dashiell, Chairman, announced 
the election of the following officers by mail ballot: 


President for 1939-1940: Leonard Carmichael, Tufts College. 


Directors for 1939-1942: Elmer A. Culler, University of Roch- 
ester; and Horace B. English, Ohio State University. 


Nominees for appointment to the Division of Anthropology and 
Psychology of the National Research Council: Elmer A. 
Culler, University of Rochester; Edwin R. Guthrie, Univer- 
sity of Washington; and Wolfgang Kohler, Swarthmore 
College. 

Representative on the Social Science Research Council: Mark 
A. May, Yale University. 

Upon nomination of the Council of Directors, Edna Heidbreder 
was elected to Council for the unexpired term (1939-1940) of 
Leonard Carmichael, newly elected President. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associ- 
ation voted to accept with thanks the report of the Program Com- 
mittee and ordered the report printed in the Proceedings. (See 
Reports. ) 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Asso- 
ciation voted to accept with thanks the report of the Committee on 
Precautions in Animal Experimentation and ordered the report 
printed in the Proceedings. (See Reports.) 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associ- 
ation voted to appoint Norman R. F. Maier, of the University of 
Michigan, as a member of the Committee on Precautions in Animal 
Experimentation for the term 1939-1942, and to make Harry F. 
Harlow, senior member, Chairman for the year 1939-1940. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associ- 
ation voted to accept with thanks the report of the Committee on 
Motion Pictures and Sound Recording Devices in Instruction of 
Psychology and ordered the report printed in the Proceedings. (See 
Reports.) The Association further voted that the Committee be 
continued with Willard L. Valentine as the new Chairman and 
Forrest Lee Dimmick as an added member. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associ- 
ation voted to accept with thanks the report of the Committee on 
Psychology and the Public Service and ordered the report printed in 
the Proceedings. (See Reports.) The Association further voted 
that the Committee be continued with the addition of Kimball Young 
and Rensis Likert to the present membership. 
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On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associ- 
ation voted to adopt the following resolution protesting the curtail- 
ment of psychological and psychiatric service in penal institutions in 
New York State: 

“ Be it resolved that the American Psychological Association deplores 
the recent action of the New York State Legislature by which certain 
positions of psychologist and psychiatrist have been summarily abolished 
in the penal institutions of New York State. This action sets a precedent 
which other states may follow since New York has always been regarded 
as a pioneer in modern penological methods. The Association believes 
such a move will tend to increase the amount and cost of crime; that it is 
false economy and distinctly against public welfare. 

“Be it further resolved that copies of this resolution be sent to 
Governor Lehman and to other appropriate state officials.” 


On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associ- 
ation voted to accept with thanks the report of the Committee on 
Press Relations, ordered the report printed in the Proceedings (see 
Reports), and the Committee continued. The Association further 
voted that the specific recommendations of the report be referred to 
the Program Committee for consideration. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associ- 
ation voted to accept with thanks the report of the Committee on 
Displaced Foreign Psychologists and ordered the report printed in 
the Proceedings. (See Reports.) The Association further voted 
that the following members constitute the Committee for 1939-1940: 
B. S. Burks, Chairman; Gordon Allport, W. A. Hunt, D. B. Klein, 
Gardner Murphy, Saul Rosenzweig, E. C. Tolman, and Max 
Wertheimer. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associ- 
ation voted to appoint a Committee on Personnel, Promotion, and 
Public Relations to consider the coordination of the services now 
rendered by the Committees on Public Service, on Press Relations, 
on Displaced Foreign Psychologists, and the Joint Committee of the 
American Psychological Association and the Psychologists’ League; 
and to consider the development of related services that will promote 
the advancement of psychology as science through the opening of 
new fields of psychological activity in schools and elsewhere, the 
extension of psychological services in the interests of national wel- 
fare, and the effective placement of psychologists. The Association 
voted that this Committee be directed to report a plan for such reor- 
ganization and extension of services at the next Annual Meeting; 
and that in the meantime it render such aid as it can to the duly 
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constituted Committees mentioned above. The Association further 
voted that this Committee be constituted of representatives of the 
above-named Committees now existing, and a Chairman to be 
appointed by the incoming President, and that such subcommittees 
be appointed by this group with the cooperation and approval of the 
Council as seems desirable. The Association voted that this Com- 
mittee endeavor to secure the codperation of the American Associ- 
ation for Applied Psychology and other societies affiliated with the 
American Psychological Association having similar interests and 
problems. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associ- 
ation voted to accept with thanks the report of the Joint Committee 
of the American Psychological Association and the Psychologists’ 
League and that the Association’s representatives be continued. It 
was further voted that the report submitted by the Joint Committee 
be referred to the newly created Committee on Personnel, Promo- 
tion, and Public Relations ; and that the Association’s representatives 
be instructed to consider the co6rdination of their work with that of 
the new Committee. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associ- 
ation voted to acknowledge with thanks the informal report of 
progress of the Committee on the Preparation of Examination Ques- 
tions in Psychology and to continue the Committee with Alvin C. 
Eurich, of Stanford University, as the new Chairman. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associ- 
ation voted to accept with thanks the report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Psychological Index, ordered the report printed in the 
Proceedings, and the Committee continued with its present member- 
ship. (See Reports.) 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associ- 
ation voted to accept with thanks the report of the Committee on 
Investments and ordered the report printed in the Proceedings. (See 
Reports. ) 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associ- 
ation voted to acknowledge with thanks the informal report of 
progress of the Committee on Scientific and Professional Ethics and 
to continue the Committee. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associ- 
ation voted to accept with thanks the report of its representatives to 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science and 
ordered the report printed in the Proceedings. (See Reports.) It 
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was further voted to continue Walter R. Miles, of Yale University, 
and John A. McGeoch, of the State University of Iowa, as repre- 
sentatives for 1940. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associ- 
ation voted to accept with thanks the report of the representative, 
H. B. English, to the Advisory Council on Human Relations of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, ordered the 
report printed in the Proceedings, and Professor English continued as 
representative. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associ- 
ation voted to accept with thanks the report of the representative to 
the American Documentation Institute, ordered the report printed in 
the Proceedings, and voted that John E. Anderson be continued as 
representative. (See Reports.) 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associ- 
ation voted to accept with thanks tke report of the delegates to the 
Inter-Society Color Council, ordered the report printed in the Pro- 
ceedings, and voted continuance of affiliation with the Inter-Society 
Color Council for 1939-1940. (See Reports.) The Association 
further voted to reappoint the voting delegates and additional dele- 
gates to the Inter-Society Color Council for the term 1939-1940 and 
to appoint Louise L. Sloan to fill the vacancy on the delegation. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associ- 
ation voted to accept with thanks the report of the representative, 
Percival M. Symonds, to the National Occupational Conference and 
ordered the report to be printed in the Proceedings. The Association 
voted to name no new representative, since the organization will 
disband on September 30, 1939. (See Reports.) 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associ- 
ation voted to accept with thanks the report by Leonard Carmichael 
on behalf of the Association’s representatives on the National 
Research Council and ordered the report printed in the Proceedings. 
(See Reports. ) 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associ- 
ation voted to accept with thanks the report of the senior representa- 
tive, Mark A. May, to the Social Science Research Council and 
ordered the report printed in the Proceedings. (See Reports.) 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associ- 
ation voted to hold the Forty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Associ- 
ation at Northwestern University in September, 1941, and the Semi- 
centennial Meeting at Harvard University in September, 1942, which 
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is also the centennial of the birth of William James. The Association 
further voted that A. R. Gilliland be made a member of the Executive 
Committee for 1941 and that Gordon Allport be made a member of 
the Executive Committee for 1942. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associ- 
ation voted to construe the term of elective officers as beginning on 
the day following the close of the meetings at which their election is 
announced. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associ- 
ation voted to create a Committee on Calendar Reform to investigate 
the advantages and disadvantages of the proposals to psychologists 
and report recommendations to the Association at the 1940 meeting. 
The Association voted to appoint Horace B. English as Chairman, 
and E. B. Delabarre, of Brown University, as a member of the 
Committee. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associ- 
ation voted that the Secretary and Treasurer attempt to obtain a 
certificate from the United States Treasury Department indicating 
that contributions made to the Association may be deducted from the 
income tax of the donor. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associ- 
ation voted to authorize the Treasurer to receive gifts for special 
purposes within the scope of work of the Association and to pay such 
sums for the purposes designated by the donors, and that all gifts to 
the Association, its committees, or agents, and the disbursement of 
the same be thus recorded on the books of the Association. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associ- 
ation voted to approve the Treasurer’s Report for 1938 and ordered 
it printed in the proceedings. (See Reports.) 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associ- 
ation voted to approve the Treasurer’s budget for 1940 and ordered 
it printed in the Proceedings. (See Reports.) 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associ- 
ation voted to create a Committee on the Constitution to reconsider 
the by-laws pertaining to the qualifications and privileges of Asso- 
ciates and Members, the method of nominating Council members, and 
such other related matters as may be brought to their attention. This 
Committee is asked to report to Council at the 1940 meeting of the 
Association. The Association voted to appoint the following 
Members to the Committee: John F. Dashiell, Chairman; Luton 
Ackerson, John E. Anderson, S. W. Fernberger, Robert B. MacLeod, 
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Karl F. Muenzinger, Bronson Price, Dael L. Wolfle, and R. S. 
Woodworth. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associ- 
ation voted to appoint E. A. Culler as Chairman of the Program 
Committee for the 1940 meeting, with Forrest Kingsbury and the 
Secretary as members. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associ- 
ation voted to adopt the following resolution: 

Be it resolved that the American Psychological Association inform 
the International Committee of the International Congress of Psychology 
that it hopes that plans can be developed to hold an International Con- 
gress in the United States at such time as a representative congress can 
be arranged. The American Psychological Association further expresses 
its willingness to do all in its power to thus assist in the rehabilitation of 
scientific world psychology. 


On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associ- 
ation voted to adopt the following resolution: 


Be it resolved that this Association deems it essential to the advance- 
ment of psychology as a science that the conditions of appointment, tenure, 
and promotion of competent psychologists in their professional positions 
be not affected by considerations of race, nor by their political views, nor 
by their exercise of any constitutional rights of citizenship, so long as the 
exercise of these rights does not interfere with their professional and 
scholarly competence. 

Be it further resolved that inasmuch as evidence presented to the 
Council of this Association indicates that certain of these considerations 
did influence adversely the decision of the Regents of the University of 
Colorado respecting the terms of appointment of Dr. I. Krechevsky, this 
Association go on record as deploring any affront to academic freedom 
and to the progress of psychological science. 

Be it further resolved that a copy of this resolution be sent to the 
President and Regents of the University of Colorado and be printed in 
the Proceedings of this meeting. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors the Associ- 
ation voted to adopt the following resolution: 

Be it resolved that the American Psychological Association, believing 
democratic institutions to be the indispensable foundation of free scien- 
tific inquiry into human behavior, record its conviction that earnest 
efforts should be made by American psychologists to study all those 
phases of American life and opinion which bear on the safeguarding of 
our fundamental liberties and peaceful way of life. 

Be it resolved, further, that this resolution be communicated to all 
Committees of the Association, to its Editorial Board, and to its repre- 
sentatives to Councils and to other organizations, with the instruction 
that in so far as the functions of these bodies are in any way concerned 
with the issue herein stated, efforts be made to implement this resolution 
with appropriate action. 
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Upon motion by Professor J. P. Guilford, duly seconded, the 
Association adopted the following resolution: 


Be it resolved that the American Psychological Association, assembled 
at the Forty-seventh Annual Meeting, express its thanks to President Ray 
Lyman Wilbur of Stanford University and President Robert Gordon 
Sproul of the University of California; to Professors Stone and Brown 
in charge of local arrangements; and to psychologists and other officers, 
members, and graduate students of the 2 Universities for the high quality 
of the arrangements made for the meetings of the Association and the 
cordial hospitality enjoyed. 


The meeting adjourned at 9:10 p.m. 


REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE PROGRAM COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN 
PsYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological 
Association: 

Che “ Call for Papers,” after due revision, was issued by the Program 
Committee at the usual time; in reply, 131 abstracts were received directly 
from the membership. This figure is appreciably lower than the cor- 
responding number (213) for 1938, the reduction being presumably due 
to distance of the place of meeting from the Association’s center of popu- 
lation. Since the total number of submissions fell within the range of 
recent programs, every effort was made to schedule all papers that met 
the technical requirements. While this latitude of acceptance obviously 
cannot be continued in years when the number of abstracts far exceeds 
the capacity of the program, your Committee believes that, as a matter 
of policy, every effort should be made to admit all papers from both 
Members and Associates. Membership in the Association should con- 
stitute evidence prima facie that the abstract is worthy of appearing in 
the Program. The privilege of addressing the Association in its Annual 
Meeting is not a favor to be granted or withheld by the Program Com- 
mittee; it is a right conferred by the Association itself in the act of 
election. This right is subject only to the equal rights of other Members 
and to the practical requirement of keeping the overall length of sessions 
within acceptable limits. The 131 abstracts above noted were distributed 
in 18 sections, 16 of which were scheduled for Stanford University on 
September 4, 5, and 6, and 2 for the University of California on the 
morning of September 7. 

The current Program differs from those of former years primarily in 
the Program Schedule which precedes the abstracts. Now that a segment 
of time (15 to 20 minutes) is reserved for each paper in a session, the 
Committee believed that our members would appreciate a condensed time 
table, listing on a single page all concurrent programs and the temporal 
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distribution of the component papers. The schedule as now amplified 
is designed to provide this information in convenient form. Inasmuch 
as this innovation slightly increases the cost of producing the Program, 
we suggest that the Program Committee for next year poll our members 
about the wisdom of retaining this feature. The Secretary will welcome 
expression of opinion, pro and contra, by the membership. 

In addition to the 131 abstracts above mentioned, the Committee 
admitted to the Program 6 papers on Psychometrics, which were approved 
by the Program Committee of the Psychometric Society, and 5 papers on 
Social and Political Psychology, which were submitted by the Program 
Committee of the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues. 
One hundred and forty-two abstracts in 20 sections were thus scheduled 
for the Program as compared to 178 in 1938. Eleven films were included 
in a program on Research and Instructional Films for Monday evening, 
September 4. Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee, the 
Program Committee departed from our long-established practice of setting 
the Presidential Address for the final evening of the meetings. It was 
scheduled, instead, for the afternoon of September 7 at the University of 
California. 

A round table on “The Meaning of Psychological Meaning in 
Mental Measurement” was arranged at the request of the Psychometric 
Society, and round tables on “ The Psychology of International Rela- 
tions and the Prevention of War” and “ The Psychology of Industrial 
Conflict” at the request of the Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues. Round tables on the “ Elementary Course in Psychology ” 
and “ The Relation of Conditioning to Verbal and Voluntary Behavior” 
were arranged at the request of Members of the American Psychological 
Association. 

The Committee voted to instruct the Secretary to include in all letters 
of acceptance a statement suggesting the desirability of sending complete 
copies of papers to Professor Stone at Stanford University for the use of 
press representatives. The Committee also urges that section Chairmen 
adhere closely to the printed time-schedule. In conformity with the 
action of the Association, at the 1938 Meeting, the present Program was 
printed as one issue of the Psychological Bulletin, dated July, 1939. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Epwarp B. GREENE 
Witiarp C. OLson 
ELMER CULLER, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PRECAUTIONS IN ANIMAL 
EXPERIMENTATION 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological 
Association: 

Your Committee has continued to enjoy the codperation of the Bureau 

of Legal Medicine and legislation of the American Medical Association 

during the past year. Since no legislation tending further to restrict 
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legitimate experimentation upon animals appears to have been offered 
during the past year and since no infraction by a member of the rules 
of the Association has been reported, the Committee’s activities during 
the year have consisted solely in circulating the “Rules Regarding 
Animals” in response to requests from laboratories engaging in animal 
experimentation. It was necessary during the year to have these rules 
reprinted and they continue to be available upon application to the 
Committee or to the Secretary of the Association. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Harry F. Harrow 

K. F. MuENZINGER 

DonaLp K. ApAms, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON Morion Picrures AND SOUND 
RECORDING DeEvICES IN INSTRUCTION OF PSYCHOLOGY 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological 
Association: 

Your Committee reports 4 types of activity in which it has been 
engaged during the past year: 

1. A manual on the production of research and instructional films in 
psychology, prepared under the auspices of the Committee by Mr. Harold 
Stone, Dr. Willard Valentine, and Dr. Walter Miles, has been completed. 
It has been accepted for publication in the Psychological Bulletin. 
Inasmuch as it contains useful information relating to problems encoun- 
tered in motion picture photography, it may be regarded as a part of this 
report. 

2. As a second activity of the Committee, reprints of Dr. Lester 
Beck’s publication, “A review of sixteen-millimeter films in psychology 
and allied sciences,” have been sent on request to Members of the Asso- 
ciation. A few copies are still available for distribution. To bring the 
list of films to date, Dr. Beck has recently completed “A second review 
of sixteen-millimeter films in psychology and allied sciences.” It con- 
tains more than 200 films, produced in the United States and abroad, with 
a list of film catalogues, sources, and periodicals. 

3. In a preliminary approach to the problem of satisfactory standards 
for psychological films, the Committee has made a study of possible 
sources of improvement in motion pictures. The following suggestions 
are expressions of the individual members of the Committee: 

a. In those films with poor photography, the difficulty generally lies 
in insufficient amounts of light or incorrect angles of lighting. Careful 
planning may eliminate this trouble and also the frequent problems of 
poor photographic emphasis, poor composition, and unsuitable length of 
scenes. 

b. Added attention should be given to the clarity of sequences, which 
could be improved by more skilful handling of both titles and action. 
For general exhibition purposes, titles should avoid technical expressions. 
They should be frequent and complete, but the captions should not be 
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disproportionate to the action portrayed. Titles should direct attention 
to the outstanding feature of the scene they describe. 

c. Frequently, more repetitiori than necessary is found in psychological 
films. To eliminate the possibility that the behavior in question will be 
thought atypical, psychologists often feel that they must repeat 1 type of 
observation a number of times. Unless variability is being stressed, 
1 scene, with a title indicating that the behavior is typical, should often 
be sufficient to prove the point. Exhibitors could avoid much unnecessary 
length also, if they would subject their films to the criticism of a small 
group before putting them into final shape for general showing. In the 
process of making a motion picture, the producer frequently comes to 
believe that each foot he has filmed is valuable. The opinions of indi- 
viduals not so closely connected with making the film are valuable in 
indicating the relative importance of various parts. 

d. In animal pictures, the impression of cruelty or unnecessary pain 
should be eliminated. Captions indicating the use of anaesthetics and 
precautions against discomfort are useful in this regard. 

e. Care should be taken to see that the subject is suitable for film 
treatment, so that a moving picture will lead to added interest in the 
problem, rather than to disappointment in the topic and doubt as to its 
value. 

f. It is wise to state, in the preliminary caption, whether a picture is 
of research or instructional nature. Since the purpose of research films 
is to give the actual results of experimentation, they must observe all the 
conditions necessary for accurate reporting of data. A demonstration 
film, on the other hand, aims not primarily to repeat an observation, but 
to teach its significance. Consequently, the instructional film may 
justifiably use any methods of dramatization which will help in the reali- 
zation of its aim. Because of this difference, the 2 types of film cannot 
be judged by the same standards. 

g. In line with the Association’s policy of guarding against unsuitable 
material at its sessions by requiring an abstract of each paper to be con- 
sidered for the Program, we should set standards for the films that are 
shown at the general meetings. Discretion must be used in showing motion 
pictures of definite political import or of shocking nature. 

In an effort to help exhibitors locate the weak spots in their films, 
Mr. Harold Stone has adapted a rating scale which will be given pre- 
liminary use at this year’s Annual Meeting. After revision, it is planned 
to make it available to all exhibitors for possible use before the next 
Annual Meeting. 

4. The fourth type of activity has consisted of highly specialized work 
with motion picture photography, sponsored by the Committee or under- 
taken directly by its members. The codperation of Dr. F. L. Dimmick 
has been secured for a study of the fidelity of color recording under 
various light conditions with different types of film. By means of a new 
supersensitive high-speed film, Dr. C. Landis and Dr. W. A. Hunt have 
been able to secure an effective speed of 3300 frames per second for 
minute analysis of behavior patterns. Also, Dr. Hunt has found, in the 
system using polaroid light, possibilities of using 3-dimensional films for 
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research and teaching. This method permits pictures in full color. Also, 
it should be stressed that the amateur production of 16-mm. sound films 
is now possible with a number of machines. Members of the Association 
are urged to work with sound recording. Electrical transcriptions of 
sound can be made simply and inexpensively with a large number of 
machines and have many possibilities for work in speech cases, music, 
and similar fields. 

Respectfully submitted, 

L. CARMICHAEL 


E. A. Dor 
W. A. Hunt 
W. R. MILEs 


W. VALENTINE 
M. MeETFESSEL, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PSYCHOLOGY AND THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological 
Association: 

The Committee on Psychology and the Public Service is glad to state 
that during the past year there has been more consideration given to 
psychology in the public service than there has been before in the last 
20 years. There are more positions pending today in which a psycho- 
logical background will be required than at any time previously. 

At this writing a Federal Civil Service examination register is being 
set up for Junior Examination Assistant positions for which 20 hours of 
psychology and 1 course in tests and measurements are required. It is 
estimated that a number of appointments will be made from this register. 

During the coming year the Committee will be greatly helped in its 
work if Members of the American Psychological Association would 
watch the state and municipal civil service announcements of examina- 
tions to be held for positions in the psychological and public administra- 
tion fields. The announcements for such examinations should not fail 
to name psychology as a major educational requirement. They should 
specifically require credits in psychology. Any member who is interested 
in reviewing specific federal announcements should so inform the 
Committee. 

Attention is invited to the fact that in New York State the positions 
of psychologist and of psychiatrist in practically all penal institutions in 
the state have been abolished in an economy drive. This action is directly 
against the proved concepts of the importance of psychological study and 
treatment in the rehabilitation of prisoners. It is doubly serious because 
of the fact that New York State has been regarded as a pioneer in peno- 
logical work, and the action may result in other states taking the same 
steps. The question arises as to whether the Committee on Psychology 
and the Public Service, or the Psychological Corporation, should officially 
look into the New York situation and similar situations. 

It is specifically requested that Members of the American Psycho- 
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logical Association who are interested notify members of the Committee 
of local, state, and federal announcements for positions which should be 
filled by a psychologist which now eliminate psychology, or of any situ- 
ations which they feel the Committee should look into. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Harotp E. Burtt 

WaLTeR R. MILEs 

L. J. O’Rourke, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON Press RELATIONS 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological 
Association: 

At the present time the Association has no completely satisfactory 
arrangement for supplying the press with information regarding its 
activities or the activities of its Members. Papers presented at annual 
meetings are reported to the public largely through the independent efforts 
of the Associated Press, represented by Mr. Howard Blakeslee, and 
Science Service, represented by Miss Marjorie van de Water. In 1938 
and 1939 the “Calls for Papers” have included requests for complete 
copies to be turned over to the press. In 1938, 39 papers were made 
available before delivery. In addition, local committees for the past 3 
years have cooperated so far as possible with the local press. In the 
opinion of the Committee this very brief experience has proved the value 
of cooperation, but has clearly shown the inadequacy of present techniques. 

Since the support of psychological research is coming to depend more 
and more upon a favorable public opinion and upon the opinion of admin- 
istrators of research funds, who are to some extent influenced by non- 
professional reports, the value of an accurate and balanced public repre- 
sentation of psychological work is obvious. In view of the fact that the 
2 news services already mentioned maintain writers especially trained to 
handle psychological material, the task of the Association is relatively 
simple. So far as the national press is concerned, all that need be done 
is to provide long abstracts or, preferably, complete copies of papers some 
time in advance of the annual meetings. The Committee recommends, 
therefore, that abstracts of at least 1000 words and, preferably, complete 
copies of papers, in triplicate, be required at the time of submission of 
papers to the Program Committee. The Program Committee could make 
use of this material in judging papers, where this is necessary, and 
1 copy would then be turned over to the Associated Press and 1 to Science 
Service. The remaining copy would be held by the Secretary and made 
available to any accredited press service which could arrange to have a 
duplicate made. In order to encourage early preparation of complete 
drafts it is also recommended that the presentation of a paper be allowed 
even when it has appeared in a journal at any time during the 3 months 
preceding the meeting. This provision takes into account the increased 
speed of publication and the fact that the journals are not widely read 
during the summer months. 
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The Committee does not feel that codperation with the local press is 
desirable beyond any arrangement that may be made by local committees. 
Local newspapers seldom have trained scientific writers and hence require 
a kind of copy that could be prepared only at considerable cost. The 
copies of papers to be retained by the Secretary could be placed at the 
disposal of the press at the local headquarters during the meetings. 

The proposal of Science Service, which your Committee was 
instructed to investigate, has for the moment been abandoned because of 
lack of coOperation among the societies to which it was submitted. It 
provided for setting up a central publicity bureau for all the principal 
scientific societies which would prepare press releases throughout the 
year concerning the work of members of the supporting societies. A 
staff of experts, trained in scientific fields and in the techniques of news- 
paper writing, would be required and, whether carried out by a central 
bureau or by a single society, such an active form of publicity would 
involve a sizable expenditure. The Committee recommends that, for the 
present, the Association may advantageously utilize the expert service 
now provided by the 2 principal scientific news services through the 
cooperation suggested above. The opinion of the Members of the Asso- 
ciation concerning a more active policy might profitably be ascertained. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Horace B. ENGLIsH 
DonaLp G. PATERSON 
B. FrepERIC SKINNER, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON DISPLACED FOREIGN PSYCHOLOGISTS 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological 
Association: 

This Committee was appointed by the Association’s President in 
September, 1938, to survey the problem of psychologists displaced from 
their positions and livelihood in other countries and seeking asylum and 
professional opportunities elsewhere. The Committee had no more than 
initiated its survey, however, when it was besieged with requests from 
individuals and from organizations to undertake active work in behalf of 
displaced foreign psychologists. In view of the clear need for an agency 
which could envisage the work as part of a widespread unemployment 
problem involving American psychologists as well, the emergency nature 
of many of the cases, and the deplorable waste of talent that might be 
contributing to the “advancement of psychology,’ the Committee 
broadened its scope. 

The Committee has endeavored to find “non-competitive” positions 
for foreign psychologists and has been successful in a limited number of 
cases. There have also been other results whose value may be apparent 
later, and which may be serviceable in developing more outlets for 
domestic as well as foreign psychologists and in improving the quality 
of community services. It seems evident, indeed, that the “case work ” 
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which was conducted in response to an urgent need has contributed more 
than any other activity of the Committee toward the assigned survey of 
the problem as it now exists. 

The Committee has engaged in the following activities during the 
year: 

1. Cooperative relationships have been established with the various 
agencies for refugee aid, both in the United States and abroad. These 
have referred a high proportion of the cases known to the Committee ; cor- 
respondingly, this Committee has referred cases to them for direct relief 
and other special services. 

2. Curriculae vitae have been collected and summarized for about 
220 displaced psychologists and scholars in related fields. This number 
includes 45 who have medical training, 28 philosophers, and 35 miscel- 
laneous cases (including several students whose training is not complete, 
and a number of scholars with prominent psychological interests, but from 
other fields—law, biology, music, etc.). Curriculae vitae are available on 
request; many have been copied and transmitted to coOperating agencies 
or individuals. 

3. In March, 1939, a confidential memorandum was issued, entitled, 
“List of Displaced Foreign Scholars.” It included 111 cases for whom 
adequate reports were then available in the files of the Committee, and 
contained descriptive data regarding previous training and professional 
connections, family situation, present location and professional connec- 
tions, if any, languages spoken, main fields of work, main publications, 
and professional references. Approximately 500 copies were circulated, 
with a request for codperation, among members of the A.P.A. and other 
interested individuals and agencies. 

4. Most of the displaced scholars who have reached this country have 
been interviewed by one or more members of the Committee—some of 
them on numerous occasions. By June 1, 1939, we were thus in touch 
with approximately 76 individuals—50 psychologists, 12 medically-trained 
men and women, 6 philosophers, and 8 miscellaneous cases, or about a 
third of the total group. Extensive correspondence has been carried on 
with a number of the cases who are still in the totalitarian countries or 
in other countries where they are awaiting an opportunity to emigrate. 

5. In addition to assistance aimed directly toward professional resettle- 
ment, members of the Committee have rendered many incidental services 
which have doubtless contributed to the morale of scholars who are going 
through a trying period of readjustment. These services have included 
guidance in problems of adjustment to the culture, collaboration in 
research, finding translators for written productions, securing university 
library privileges, providing opportunities for lectures, arranging for 
attendance at (and transportation to) professional meetings, etc. 

6. Correspondence and interviews have been initiated with institutions 
and individuals throughout the country with a view to placement of 
émigrés. This has resulted in some placements, and has also yielded vital 
information regarding the kinds of work in which there is an oversupply 
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of talent (in terms of current demand) and in which there are oppor- 
tunities for expansion. 

7. Placements in which the Committee has codperated have been 
chiefly of 2 kinds: (1) temporary internships in schools, state institu- 
tions, clinics, or hospitals which would enable the individual to be self- 
sustaining while acquiring American methods and adjusting to a new 
culture; (2) temporary research and teaching positions which serve some- 
what the same purpose, but have the further possibility of opening up new 
opportunities in psychology at the end of the subsidized probationary 
period. The Committee has successfully cooperated in 4 internships or 
volunteer clinical posts (with several additional cases pending); in 9 
teaching and research positions—again with several additional cases pend- 
ing; in 10 temporary placements which have provided professional stimu- 
lation as well as “ relief” to individuals whose financial status was highly 
precarious; in 2 scholarships for further university training in special 
fields. In addition, positions of at least temporary duration have been 
found during the year through other agencies for 13 of the American 
residents known to the Committee. 

Summing these placements gives a total of 38, of which 8 represent 
successive placements of the same individuals, making 30 individuals alto- 
gether. The point deserves emphasis that in the majority of cases the 
placements were not competing with the placement of American scholars. 
The internships provided subsistence, but little or no salary, in institu- 
tions able to provide living accommodations without seriously affecting 
their budget overhead. The “ temporary positions ” were of brief duration 
and served the main purpose of revealing the qualifications of those 
engaged in the work. Of the 8 individuals (representing 9 placements) 
in whose teaching or research positions the Committee has codperated, 
only 4 were placed in positions paid out of regular institutional budgets. 
Even these cases were scarcely “competitive,” for the qualifications of 
the scholars were so high and so unique that positions were virtually 
“created” to make room for them. In the other 4 cases funds were 
obtained for small research stipends; in 3 of these the funds were espe- 
cially earmarked for émigré aid. In only 3 cases during the year has an 
extra-quota (teaching) invitation to this country been secured for a 
psychologist still in Europe. Although attempts were made to find 
academic invitations for several scholars whose cases were most urgent 
(e.g. men who were interned in concentration camps), there was strong 
reluctance on the part of university administrators to make appointments 
sight-unseen. 

8. In prospecting for fields of professional work in need of develop- 
ment and promotion the Committee discovered several promising possi- 
bilities—among them the field of clinical work for the deaf, and social 
work for dependent children. This has led to negotiations (not yet com- 
pleted) on behalf of several displaced foreign psychologists. In developing 
such possibilities in the future it would seem highly desirable to keep in 
view the availability of American, as well as foreign, psychologists. 

9. Upon assuming a large amount of detailed work which it had not 
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originally planned to undertake, the Committee faced the necessity of 
raising funds. Up to June 30, 1939, receipts and disbursements were as 
follows: 


Receipts 
National Coérdinating Committee................... $100.00 
Sn Ps souk és tae aric dete + inane ites s vue cena bet diants 50.00 
Regional Associations of Psychologists.............. 100.00 
PER VUE SRNR on in ig Co Whee ve Kb cep wcteseocts 255.50 
Teepe Spenser A 76.00 
I a som ke ts hs os ce cae ee $581.50 


Attention should be called to the last item under “ Receipts,” which 
represents the proceeds of a scientific lecture given under Committee 
auspices by an interested A.P.A. Member, who conceived this plan for 
raising funds. 


Disbursements 





SARI BUMRRIOO Sse so oo a a ois hs’ ae + twa es $156.00 
PP PUNUNUN URISURMDS a. coves on cis vs dk cv ame 98 .00 
ic oe sain o's PH KO a Cae eee CORTON 49 .82 
Postage, stationery, supplies.................00ee0e 117.21 
Telephone, telegrams, cables. .............ccccecaces 42.11 
PPNIEI 05S 5. Slabwtca's VG Nib We, kcn3.0.0e Cake 
RR A 8, Gs 60s eb « hata ako o 0 4 gi dee SS 26.10 
tOtal Desiaretments. 6 OS ol a Le eee ee 
RO So Py: a cacay'a tis mah nlbcwom alae eat aE Cee ae $63 . 26 











The Committee’s list of scholars is not complete, particularly for the 
countries in which racial and religious persecution has only recently made 
emigration vitally necessary. For Germany (including Austria) the list 
is probably fairly complete for scholars of professorial and dozent rank; 
far less complete for applied or clinical psychologists, assistants, etc. The 
German and Austrian scholars constitute about 80% of the total list. 

Little more than a third of all 220 cases known to the Committee have 
secured even a temporary means of earning a livelihood; a few of the 
unemployed are living for the time being on their own funds, or through 
the help of relatives and friends, and many are living through week-by- 
week relief from refugee aid committees. Of the group of 76 who have 
reached this country, about half have found at least temporary employ- 
ment (including “subsistence” internships), but this employment is 
usually very inadequate and poorly paid in terms of the ability and 
preparation of the incumbents. In only 5 or 6 cases have positions been 
obtained that are appropriate. 

Only a very rough prediction is possible as to the rate at which refugee 
psychologists will continue to enter this country as quota-immigrants. 
(The field for “ extra-quota ” invitations being virtually at the saturation 
point, this mode of entering the United States will probably occur with 
increasing rarity in the future.) If immigration quotas remain the same, 
it is reasonable to expect the proportion of professionally trained persons 
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to remain about the same, which may possibly mean 25 psychologists per 
year for some years to come. 


Recommendations 


Although there is clearly a present scarcity of positions in proportion 
to available personnel, in terms of research, educational, and community 
needs, there is no oversupply of psychologists. The unusual influx of 
professionally trained people following upon emergency conditions in 
Europe increases the disparity between available men and available jobs 
and contributes to a more general awareness of the problem. This may 
have a beneficial outcome in the long run if it serves as a stimulus toward 
a rational plan for supporting, distributing, and conserving talent. 

As the problem of utilizing foreign scholars resident in this country 
is inseparable from that of utilizing American psychologists, it is recom- 
mended that a general committee be established under the auspices of the 
American Psychological Association, if possible with the codperation 
of the American Association for Applied Psychology, for handling mat- 
ters of personnel, promotion of professional opportunities for work, and 
public relations. To be effective such a committee should have widely 
scattered local sub-committees, and a part-time or full-time paid executive 
of the highest scientific reputation. 

It is further recommended that a sub-committee on displaced foreign 
psychologists be appointed to work in close codrdination with the general 
committee, the sub-committee to consist of those members of the present 
Committee who are interested in the specialized problems of the émigré, 
and of other members of the A.P.A. whose interest in these problems has 
been constructively expressed during the current year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Luton ACKERSON 
Gorpon W. ALLPorRT 
W. E. Bratz 
D. B. KLern 
GARDNER MurPHy 
A. T. POFFENBERGER 
GeorcE D. Stopparp 
Epwarp C. ToLMANn 
Max WERTHEIMER 
BarBARA S. Burks, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE ApvisORY COMMITTSE ON THE Psychological Index 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological 
Association: 

The status of the Psychological Index Project, for which an Advisory 
Committee was appointed, is fully set forth in a report published in the 
Psychological Bulletin, 1939, 36, 477-487. The Advisory Committee has 
rendered useful service, although it has been handicapped by lack of 
provision for one or two necessary physical meetings. Questions that 
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have called for counsel from the Committee have been dealt with mainly 
by mail. On one occasion Dr. Willoughby spent a full day in conference 
with the Project staff, discussed procedure in detail, and was very helpful 
in the making of several important decisions. 

Although the most critical period has passed, there will occur many 
occasions during the next few months when the advice of your Com- 
mittee will undoubtedly be helpful. It is recommended, therefore, that the 
Committee be continued with its personnel unchanged for another year, 
Its continuance will be appreciated by the Project staff. 

Respectfully submitted, 
.. M. DALLENBACH 
M. Louttit 
XR. R. WiILLouGHBY 
A. T. PoFFENBERGER, Chairman 


ROR 


REPORT OF THE INVESTMENT COMMITTEE 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological 
Association: 


On December 6, 1938, the Committee directed the sale of the U. S. 
Treasury obligations that the Association has held for a period of years, 
and the money was distributed among the various savings accounts of the 
Association of which there are now 8 in sound institutions in Providence, 
Princeton, Columbus, New York, and San Francisco. The average rate 
of interest earned by these funds is 2%. The income derived from the 
holdings of the Association is approximately $600 per year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
LEONARD CARMICHAEL 
SAMUEL W. FERNBERGER 
WILLARD L. VALENTINE, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION TO THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological 
Association: 


Your representatives on the Council of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science wish to report that they attended the meet- 
ings of this Council and participated in its deliberations. Two matters of 
business that have been considered during the past year seem worthy of 
review here: The first concerns a proposed Council on Human Relations; 
the second, the relationship of the American Association to the British 
Association. 
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Proposed Council on Human Relations 


A special committee consisting of Drs. H. B. English, O. W. Caldwell, 
W. M. Krogman, E. P. Hutchinson, and Leonard Carmichael submitted 
the following proposal for a Council on Human Relations: 


“In conformity with the Association’s deep and long continued interest in 
conservation and the relation of science to education and human welfare, and 
at the suggestion of the U. S. Forest Service the Executive Committee named 
a special committee to consider the desirability of establishing in the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science an Advisory Council on Human 
Relations. That special committee, consisting of H. B. English, E. P. 
Hutchinson, W. M. Krogman, Otis W. Caldwell, and Leonard Carmichael, 
has submitted a plan which has been examined by the Executive Committee 
and is now presented to the Council with the recommendation that it be 
approved. 

“The proposed plan is as follows: 

“1. The A.A.A.S. shall appoint an Advisory Council on Human Relations 
(hereinafter known as the Council) the function of which shall be in general 
to act as a central advisory and codrdinating body for research into the human- 
relations problems of reforestation and soil conservation, and such other 
problems as may arise. 

“2. The Council shall consist of not more than 10 members, and shall be 
authorized for a period of not longer than 5 years. 

“3. Two members shall be nominated by the governing councils of each of 
the following societies, and the selection and the appointment of 10 persons 
shall be by the Executive Committee and Council of the A.A.A.S.: the 
Academy Conference; the American Counci: on Education; the Social Science 
Research Council; the National Research Council; the American Association 
for Applied Psychology; the American Psychological Association; the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society; the Rural Sociological Society; the American 
Anthropological Association; and the Society of American Foresters. 

“4. In the event of retirement of any member of the Council, the vacancy 
shall be filled by action of the Executive Committee of the A.A.A.S 

“5. The present special committee shall continue until the Council has been 
organized. 

“6. The duties of the Council shall be: 

“a. To consider and make recommendations concerning the work of research 
projects proposed by government or other public agencies, and to make the 
conclusions available. 

“b. To advise concerning proper scientific techniques to be employed in such 
cooperative social science investigations. 

“c. To act in an advisory capacity in the choice of qualified personnel to 
carry out such research projects in human relations as are requested from time 
to time, and to advise on personnel training and public education pertaining to 
the human-relations aspect of forest or other problems. 

“d. To give counsel and criticism concerning the preparation of results 
for publication. 

“7. The Council shall be explicitly enjoined from engaging in activities 
other than those specified above, except with the approval of the Executive 
Committee of the A.A.A.S. 

“8. The Human Relations Council shall report annually to the Executive 
Committee of the A.A.A.S.” 
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The Executive Committee recommended that the Council accept the 
report and authorize the formulation of a Council on Human Relations, 


Relationship With the British Association 


Dr. Birkhoff reported on conferences of the representatives of the 
American Association with officers of the British Association. The con- 
ferences resulted in 2 proposals, which were adopted by the General 
Committee of the British Association at its meeting in Cambridge in 
August, 1938: 


a. Each of the associations, on alternate years, shall invite a distinguished 
representative of the other association to deliver a principal address at the 
following meetings: the annual meeting in the case of the British Association 
and the summer meeting in the case of the American Association. 

b. The American Association shall elect as honorary members, during their 
respective terms of office, the members of the General Committee of the British 
Association, and send to each of these honorary members the general programs 
of its meetings and copies of Science containing the announcements and reports 
of its meetings. The British Association, on its part, will elect as honorary 
members, for their respective terms of office, the members of the Executive 
Committee and the Secretaries of the Sections of the American Association, 
and send to each of these honorary members announcements and reports of its 
meetings. The proposals were adopted and the Permanent Secretary was 
instructed to take the necessary steps on the part of the American Association 
to put them into effect. 


During the year the Permanent Secretary, Dr. F. R. Moulton, follow- 
ing the advice of the Executive Committee, has been engaged in an effort 
to develop a better plan for the annual election of the President of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. Your representa- 
tives have taken part in this discussion and have proposed a scheme that 
is essentially identical with the one now followed by the American 
Psychological Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WaLtTerR R. Mires 
Joun A. McGeocu 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE ON THE COUNCIL ON HUMAN 
RELATIONS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological 
Association: 


At its Richmond meeting, December, 1938, the A.A.A.S., at the 
request of the U. S. Forest Service, voted to establish an “Advisory 
Council on Human Relations” and requested a number of national organi- 
zations, among them the A.P.A. and the A.A.A.P., to make nominations 
for membership therein. At a meeting April 23, 1939, the Executive 
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Committee of the A.A.A.S. elected Dr. Horace B. English, nominee of 
the A.P.A., and Dr. Douglas Fryer, nominee of the A.A.A.P. 

The Council held its first meeting July 13 and 14 at Washington, D. C. 
After receiving a report from the Organizing Committee (which had also 
functioned as a temporary Council for 6 months and had initiated 2 
projects), the Council organized by electing Dr. H. B. English as 
Chairman and Dr. C. E. Lively (rural sociologist from the University of 
Missouri) as Secretary. The chiefs of several sections in the Forest 
Service presented their problems of human relations, and possibilities 
of scientific help in solving these problems were given preliminary 
consideration. 

First attention is being given to the problem of preventing man-made 
fires in the forests. At Pratt Institute, Dr. A. I. Bryan investigated the 
development of a curriculum project-unit for use in schools centering 
around such fire prevention. Under her direction, the teacher-training 
students in fine arts have prepared a definite course of study for each 
grade level, using fine arts and dramatics to integrate contributions from 
geography, natural science, civics, and economics. 

At Ohio State University a group of psychologists under the chair- 
manship of Dr. H. B. English has undertaken the preparation of infor- 
mation and attitude scales dealing with forest conservation. These scales, 
inter alia, will be used to test the efficiency of the art-centered curricula 
prepared at Pratt Institute as well as the material released by the Educa- 
tion Division of the Forest Service. 

The Forest Service has coéperated with Drs. Bryan and English in 
the preparation of a motion picture film representing human behavior in 
the forest as a concrete basis for testing. It is believed that this is the 
first film prepared expressly to provide a setting for testing attitudes. 

These projects are aimed primarily at the forest visitor. Residents 
in or near the forest, however, are a more troublesome problem. 
Ignorance, illiteracy, and peculiar folkways combine with economic 
motivations to present a baffling problem to the conservationist. The 
Council has under consideration a number of proposals for field studies 
of this problem—studies utilizing some of the techniques of the anthro- 
pologist, the social worker, the clinical psychologist, and the market 
research analyst. 

The Council does not, however, conduct, nor even supervise, research 
projects. (Dr. English’s activity in the early projects is entirely inde- 
pendent of his membership on the Council.) Its purpose is truly advisory 
only. Indeed, it seems likely that in a majority of cases its function will 
be merely to advise where the best advice is to be found. 

At present the Council is concerned with the Human Relations prob- 
lems presented to it by the Forest Service which requested its appoint- 
ment; but the authorization by the A.A.A.S. implies that it may play a 
very important role in developing the human relations aspect of public 
services and bureaus. Members of the Association may find themselves 
asked whether they can codperate in various ways. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Horace B. ENGLIsH 
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REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION ON THE AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION INSTITUTE 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological 
Association: 


Last year a detailed report was submitted covering the purposes and 
work of the newly organized American Documentation Institute, which 
consists of representatives from some 50 scientific and scholarly societies 
and is interested in the development of facilities for microfilming docu- 
ments, periodicals, books, etc. and making their contents more widely 
available to research workers. During the past year the services of the 
Institute have been utilized by many individuals and institutions. The 
annual meeting was held in Washington, January 26, 1939. In addition 
to reports on the activities of the Institute there was discussion of the 
extension of its services, especially to cover doctoral dissertations and 
other manuscript materials. Of interest to psychologists is a service 
known as the Auxiliary Publication Service, whereby original data, tables, 
etc. may be deposited with the Institute, copied on film, and made available 
to other workers, supplementary to briefer publication of the scientific 
paper itself in regular journals. The Bibliofilm Service of the Institute, 
through which many extracts from books and periodicals in the govern- 
ment libraries and the Library of Congress can be made available to 
scholars for a small fee, is now widely used by workers in many fields, 

A circular describing the work of the Institute and information con- 
cerning its services may be obtained by addressing the Secretary, Ameri- 
can Documentation Institute, care of Science Service, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Joun E. ANDERSON 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATES OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION TO THE INTER-SOCIETY COLOR 
CouNCIL For 1939 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological 
Association: 

(1) At its 1938 meeting the American Psychological Association 
voted to act as co-sponsor of the 1939 annual meeting of the Inter- 
Society Color Council on February 23 in New York City. At the spon- 
sored session held in the afternoon, a symposium dealing with various 
aspects of the problem of color tolerances was presented. Dr. Sidney M. 
Newhall, a member of the A.P.A. delegation, was in charge of arranging 
the symposium. Three of the 7 papers were presented by the following 
Members of the Association: Dr. Edwin G. Boring, Dr. Sidney M. 
Newhall, Dr. Harry Helson. Dr. Forrest L. Dimmick presided. At the 
popular session in the evening, Dr. Michael J. Zigler represented the 
A.P.A. with a paper on “Color in Psychology.” The program of the 
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meetings was announced in the official publication of the several member 
societies, and the papers of the technical session on color tolerances have 
been published in the July issue of the American Journal of Psychology. 
Copies of the symposium will be furnished to all members of the dele- 
gation. Other members of the Association can obtain copies by com- 
municating with the Chairman of the delegation. 

(2) The “dictionary” of color terms as they are used within the 
various member bodies will appear shortly in mimeographed form. Over 
300 terms (not color names) are listed, many with 2 or more definitions. 
Copies will be sent to members of the delegatioa and can be obtained by 
others who are interested. 

(3) A system of color names, after having gone through 22 revisions, 
has been adopted by the Council for application to pharmaceutical sub- 
stances. This limited adoption is due to the fact that the problem was first 
undertaken at the instance of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia and has been 
accepted by them as suitable and adequate. The system was made to 
conform with usage in general, so far as was possible, and the Council 
is now examining its acceptability in other fields. 

(4) The Council has adopted a method of defining Theatrical gela- 
tines, which consists of abbreviated spectral distributions expressed in 
numbers of 7 digits. Every digit indicates the degree of transmission of 
the gelatine at a particular wave-length. The 7 wave-lengths are chosen 
to be sufficiently representative of the total curve for practical purposes. 
The method of designation is applicable to transmitting media for which 
such a degree of specification is adequate. 

(5) The Council has prepared a large scale I.C.I. mixture diagram 
for distribution at a nominal price. 

(6) Five issues of the “ News-Letter ” have appeared during the year. 
They have carried a wide range of color information and have been the 
means of enlisting increasing interest in the Council. Copies have been 
distributed to all delegates. 

(7) Membership in the Council has been increased to 10 national 
associations and 50 individual members. The number of individual mem- 
bers is increasing continuously and steps are being taken to obtain the 
cooperation of additional national societies. 

8) Plans are under way for the 1940 meeting. The Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry has undertaken to sponsor the 
technical session which will have for its topic the practical applications 
of spectrophotometry. 

(9) The term of the present Executive Committee, which has been 
headed by the Chairman of your delegation, expires January 1. The 
A.P.A. will be represented on the new Executive Committee by 
Dr. Sidney M. Newhall. 


Your delegation has taken an increasingly active part in the work of 
the Council. As a result, keen interest has been aroused in the contri- 
butions of psychology to the problems of color. On the other hand, 
activity in color on the part of psychologists themselves has been increased 
both among the delegation and among others who have been brought into 
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contact with special aspects of the field through the medium of the Color 
Council. 


Recommendations 
Your delegation to the Inter-Society Color Council recommends: 
(1) that the A.P.A. continue its membership in the Inter-Society 
Color Council ; 
(2) that the present vacancy on the delegation be filled by the election 
of Dr. Louise L. Sloan. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Forrest L. Dimmick, Chairman 
SipneEY M. Newnatt, Voting Delegate 
MicHaeEt J. Z1cLer, Voting Delegate 
FRANK A. GELDARD 
CLARENCE H. GRAHAM 
Joy P. GuILForp 
Harry HELson 
THEODORE F. Kakwosk1 
Este Murray 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE ON THE NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL 
CONFERENCE, 1938-1939 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological 
Association: 

The National Occupational Conference has decided to discontinue its 
activities and disband its organization on September 30, 1939. By that 
time, several of its major functions will have been transferred to more 
permanent agencies. 

The clearinghouse and information service has been taken over by the 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service, United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine is now being pub- 
lished by the National Vocational Guidance Association, Inc., with head- 
quarters at Teachers College, Columbia University, 425 West 123rd 
Street, New York City. 

The Occupational Index and the occupational abstracts are now being 
published by Occupational Index, Inc., at New York University, Wash- 
ington Square East, New York City. 

Respectfully submitted, 
PercivaL M, SyMonps 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE TO THE NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological 
Association: 


The annual meeting of the Division of Anthropology and Psychology 
of the National Research Council took place on April 22 in the building 
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of the National Research Council in Washington. At this meeting 
reports of various committees of the Division were presented and routine 
action taken on the recommendations made. 

In the writer’s opinion, the most significant event of the year in the 
Council has been the work of the Committee on Problems of Neurotic 
Behavior. Under the able direction of Professor Walter S. Hunter, of 
Brown University, Chairman of the Division, the program of this Com- 
mittee has progressed with Professor Walter R. Miles, of Yale University, 
as its effective Chairman. Working in codperation with the Macy 
Foundation, the Committee has been able to promote the publication of a 
new journal, Psychosomatic Medicine, which has the purpose of bringing 
together studies which will contribute to the understanding of the 
organism as a whole in both somatic and psychological aspects. Many 
Members of the American Psychological Association have already 
received sample copies of this new journal. In successfully launching 
this journal, the remarkable achievement of Professor R. S. Woodworth 
in developing the Society for Research in Child Development under the 
sponsorship of the Division has been duplicated. 

At the April meeting, a good deal of discussion was devoted to the 
possible contributions of the sciences of anthropology and psychology to 
the national government in time of emergency. The willingness of the 
professional members of the Division to aid in any such work was trans- 
mitted to the parent body of the National Research Council, the National 
Academy of Sciences, the agency designated by Congress to serve in this 
capacity. 

As always in the past, the meetings of the Division have furthered 
cooperative thinking by psychologists and anthropologists on common 
problems. 

Respectfully submitted, 
LEONARD CARMICHAEL 


REPORT OF REPRESENTATIVES ON THE SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


To the Council of Directors and Members of the American Psychological 
Association: 

The 3 representatives from the A.P.A. on the S.S.R.C. for the year 
1939-1940 are Mark A. May, A. T. Poffenberger, and R. M. Elliott. 
This report was written by Mr. May, the senior member of this group. 

During the year the Council has devoted considerable time to the 
review and discussion of its major functions and objectives and to the 
activities of approach to them. At the annual fall meeting in September, 
1938, the Chairman of the Problems and Policies Committee, Mr. House, 
reported at length on the study that this Committee had made of a previous 
analysis and review which had been made of the Council’s functions and 
activities. Mr. House’s report was the main topic of discussion both at 
the fall meeting in 1938 and at the spring meeting in 1939. Briefly, the 
purposes of the Council were stated as (1) the recruitment and training 
of research personnel, (2) the improvement and facilitation of research, 
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and (3) the dissemination of results. The first of these objectives js 
approached mainly by the work of 2 Committees, 1 on Social Science 
Personnel, and 1 on Research Training. Carl Brigham, of Princeton 
University, is the Chairman of both of these Committees. The Committee 
on Social Science Personnel advocates the Council’s program of pre- 
doctoral and post-doctoral fellowships. The Committee on Research 
Training was created at the fall meeting in 1938 for the purpose of study- 
ing procedures used in graduate and professional schools for the recruit- 
ment and training of social science personnel. Professor Brigham lias 
submitted to the Council an extensive report based on a study of social 
science departments of the leading graduate schools of the United States, 
This report was used as the basis for discussion at a conference on train- 
ing for research. The recommendation of the conference will not be 
considered by the Council until its fall meeting in 1939. 

For the year 1938-1939 the Council made 26 fellowship awards, none 
of which went to a psychologist. For 1939-1940, 29 awards were made, 
and 1 was received by a psychologist and 2 by psychiatrists. The psy- 
chologist receiving the award is Dr. A. A. Campbell, Ph.D. Stanford, and 
instructor at Northwestern. He will spend the year in England. These 
awards are made partly on the basis of a competitive examination, partly 
on the nature of the training program that the applicant submits, and 
partly on the evidence of promise that the applicant shows of becoming a 
top-flight research worker. The small number of awards to psychologists 
is partly due to the fact that the number of applicants is relatively small 
and partly to their standing when compared with applicants from other 
disciplines. 

A second major function of the Council is to facilitate better research 
in the social sciences. To this end it has engaged in 3 major types of 
activities: nuclear studies, seminar conferences, and the Committee on 
Appraisal. The first nuclear study was made by 3 psychologists on the 
topic of “ Cooperation and Competition.” The Committee consisted of 
G. W. Allport, Gardner Murphy, and Mark A. May. An extensive 
mimeographed report was gotten out by the Committee, and a monograph 
based on it was written by Mark A. May and Leonard Doob. Other 
nuclear studies of interest to psychologists are on crime and delinquency, 
acculturation, cultural hybrid, and methods of sampling in the social 
sciences. Copies of the published reports may be secured from the offices 
of the Council at 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 

The facilitation of research by the conference-seminar method has 
received considerable attention. The method has been studied and dis- 
cussed by the Council, and numerous conferences have been held. One 
that is of interest to psychologists was held recently at Princeton. It was 
attended by 7 psychologists who discussed the problem of the use of per- 
sonality tests for the selection of government personnel for administrative 
positions. 

The Council’s Committee on Appraisal is endeavoring to improve 
research by selecting for critical analysis certain outstanding books or 
reports selected from the 7 disciplines that are represented on the Council. 
A book or a report has been selected for each of the disciplines except 
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psychology. No selection was made here for the reason that the psycholo- 
gists who were asked to nominate books or reports for review did not 
agree on any one. Professor A. T. Poffenberger, the psychologist on the 
Committee, carried on extensive correspondence with a selected group of 
psychologists who are interested in the social field for the purpose of 
finding some one study for review. This correspondence revealed a wide 
difference of opinion on the scientific merits of publications in social 
psychology. 

Another activity of the Council for promoting research is its grants- 
in-aid program. For 1939-1940, 51 grants were made, of which 8 went 
to psychologists. The psychologists receiving grants for 1939-1940 are: 
L. M. Hawks, Illinois; E. E. Kuder, Letchworth Village; T. M. 
Newcomb, Bennington; W. O. Pierce, Columbia Grammar School; 
S. Rosenzweig, Worcester State Hospital; Ross Stagner, Akron; D. R. 
Disher, Florida State College for Women; and Evelyn Raskin, Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College. 

The activities of the Council for approaching its third object, that of 
dissemination of research, have been for the most part exploratory. The 
matter has been under rather continuous discussion. A tentative plan 
has been made for specific activities. 

The Council welcomes suggestions from members of its constituent 
societies on how research in the social fields may be more scientifically 
adequate and more socially useful. Members of the A.P.A. are invited 
to correspond either with their representatives on the Council or directly 
with R. T. Crane, the Executive Director of the Council. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Mark A. May 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER AND BuSINESS MANAGER OF PUBLICATIONS 


I am transmitting herewith the audited accounts of the American 
Psychological Association and its publications for the year January 1, 
1938, to December 31, 1938. 

During this year the balance sheet of the Association has shown a 
substantial increase over the preceding years. The picture of the various 
branches of the Association’s activities is best revealed by the statement 
of income and expense by divisions: 

The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology had a balance at the 
end of the year of $148.96; Psychological Review, $733.12; Psychological 
Bulletin, $358.51; Psychological Monographs, $1,183.67. There were 
deficits in the operation of the Journal of Experimental Psychology and 
of the Psychological Abstracts. In the case of the first-named journal, 
the deficit is $1,154.06. The deficit of $654.01 for the Psychological 
Abstracts is substantially below the estimate made by the Woodworth 
Committee in 1937, and the reserve fund is great enough to insure the 
continuance of this journal in its present form. 

For the first time the accounts have been put on the accrual basis. 
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All earlier reports have been on a cash-disbursements basis without any 
attempt to tie up receipts and expenditures with the proper period in the 
operation of the financial affairs of the Association. 

During this year there is a favorable relationship between the amounts 
budgeted and the amounts actually spent for the various operations of the 
Association. 

The principal activity of the Business Office during 1938 was the 
preparation for centralizing the addressing operations in the Business 
Office, which has thereby taken over some of the functions that the 
printers had previously served. The full value of these activities will not 
be evident until the report for the year 1939 is made. 

In an effort to increase the circulation of the Psychological Abstracts 
1000 extra copies of the index issue were printed. In addition to the 
regular index material these copies contained descriptive material regard- 
ing the Psychological Abstracts. The copies were distributed gratis to 
1000 libraries in this country and abroad. We estimate that the total 
charges were $133.00. So far as we have been able to ascertain, not a 
single new subscription can be traced to this project. It appears, then, 
that this type of advertising is not efficacious. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Witrarp L. VALENTINE, Business Manager 
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CONDENSED REPORT OF EXAMINATION 


AMERICAN PsyYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, INC., AND 
PsyYCHOLOGICAL REvIEW COMPANY 


Year Ended December 31, 1938 
August 10, 1939 
Auditor's Certificate 


American Psychological Association, Inc.: 

We have made an examination of the balance sheet of American 
Psychological Association, Inc., as at December 31, 1938, and of the 
statements of income and expense and net worth for the year ended at 
that date. In connection therewith, we examined or tested accounting 
records of the Association and other supporting evidence, and obtained 
information from officers and employees of the Association. We also 
made a general review of the accounting methods and of the operating 
and income accounts for the year and made certain test checks of the 
records of cash transactions and of data supporting the operating and 
income accounts, as hereinafter outlined. 

The charter of Psychological Review Company, a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, was cancelled August 3, 1938; however, on the records of the 
Association the assets and liabilities of that company were consolidated 
with those of the Association as at January 1, 1938, and the operations of 
the company for the period from January 1, 1938, to August 3, 1938, were 
included with the operations of the Association. 

Prior to January 1, 1938, the records of the Association were kept on 
a ‘cash basis”; however, as at that date the Association changed its 
accounting policy and the records subsequently have been kept on an 
accrual basis.” 


Condensed Comparative Balance Sheets 


A summary of the balance sheets at January 1, 1938 (after consoli- 
dation of the assets and liabilities of Psychological Review Company), and 


December 31, 1938, follows: 


Increase 

Assets Dec. 31,1938 Jan.1,1938 Decrease* 

Sash. | vs o4 oss cu hdensseecccess SLLG.Te  MneeL ae Gee eae 

U. S. Treasury Bonds.......... 0 12,000.00 12,000 . 00* 

Accounts receivable—net ........ 133.67 386.44 252.77* 

Inventories : 

Valuation placed on stock of 
back numbers of publications, 

Pee Se ee eee ST 5,500.00 0 





$73,749.39 $68,009.81 $5,739.58 
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Liabilities and Net Worth 


Accom gaydite® oo os cess $1,202.36 $1,525.07 $322 .71* 
Deferred income: 

Unexpired subscriptions ....... 17,463.26 14,585.06 2,878.20 
Reserved for special purposes.... 5,453.67 5,234.19 219.48 
PE I es ccc oes cepoueesevton 49,630.10 46,665.49 2,964.61 





$73,749.39 $68,009.81 $5,739.58 








The increase of $2,964.61 in the net worth of the Association js 
accounted for in the accompanying schedule of net worth. 


Scope of Examination and Other Comments 


The following comments are submitted in regard to the assets and 
liabilities, as set forth in the accompanying balance sheet, and to the 
extent of our examination: 

Cash on demand deposit and in savings accounts, as shown in the 
balance sheet was confirmed to us by the depository banks and the 
amounts reported were reconciled with the balances shown on the Asso- 
ciation’s records. Cash in office funds was accounted for. We examined 
recorded cash transactions for the year to the extent of tracing the aggre- 
gate of receipts into bank deposits, as shown by bank statements on file, 
and examining cancelled bank checks as well as invoices, receipts, or other 
data on file in support of the disbursements through bank accounts. 

Subscriptions and other accounts receivable were evidenced by listing 
the individual accounts, but we did not correspond with the recorded 
debtors. 

Inventories included in the accompanying balance sheet represent the 
valuation placed on the Association’s stock of back numbers of publi- 
cations, etc. Similar inventories have been carried for several years in 
balance sheets of Psychological Review Company at the same valuation. 
We were advised by an officer of the Association that an attempt would 
be made during the year 1939 to determine an amount for such inven- 
tories which would more nearly reflect their value. We were further 
advised that physical inventories of back numbers were taken by the 
printers, with whom they were stored, during the month of October, 1938, 
and that subsequently perpetual inventory records were being maintained. 
A summary of such inventories is included elsewhere in this report. We 
noted that sales of single copies and back numbers for the years 1936, 
1937, and 1938 amounted to $1,644.79, $2,594.78 and $1,849.33, 
respectively. 

Provision was made in the accompanying balance sheet for all ascer- 
tained liabilities of the Association at December 31, 1938. The liability 
to authors of psychological monographs was evidenced by trial balance 
of the individual accounts, but we did not correspond for further 
confirmation. 

. Deferred income consists of the unexpired portion of subscriptions to 
various publications of the Association at December 31, 1938. We made 
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a test check of the Association’s computations with respect to these 
subscriptions. 

Information submitted to us indicated that certain funds were reserved 
for specific purposes and were not to be considered a part of the general 
funds of the Association. Cash carried in a special account in Peoples 
Savings Bank in Providence amounted to $2,873.52 and represented the 
unexpended balance of subscriptions by members for the entertainment 
of foreign delegates to an international meeting in 1932 plus accumulated 
interest thereon to December 31, 1938. Under the terms of the gift 
whereby the Association acquired the Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, any surplus funds arising from its publication should be used 
solely for purposes of that journal. The amount of such surplus funds at 
December 31, 1938, was determined as follows: 


Dees ae Foiery. 1, TOS. ..... esdaceshes cues: $2,431.19 
Net income from operations for year.......... 148 .96 
Balance at December 31, 1938............ $2,580.15 





Ernst & Ernst 
Certified Public Accountants 
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BupceEt For 1940 
TREASURER’S OFFICE 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Estimated Income 





ee ee | sen a an eek awe eee 
pat Cr eg tea es eo 5 a En SOR CUE cea cs : $750 .00 
OS pb Ne ae Se eee oe) MG oe Arties <A 
NO iE ad aa rl urinal hla oo 6a ag. «9, 0p oak <TR Aa ae ES Oia t 6,469 .00 
Sale of Yearbooks and Programs.... oe ne aa tees wadeun 100.00 
wee ocGe .. CE. 2ECI N digtwic: .2a)). on. Soe. Hee. 3. $7,319.00 
Estimated Expenditures 
BTintiiMe QC SUDDUCS. 5.5 ccc cc cecs saine, eke ie te the ele iar $500 .00 
Postage and express............... Rg i oe i ay a 500 .00 
Telephone and telegraph............. 5s SUV SRE Gs 80. DAL 10.00 
a ere ee re a eer 250.00 
eh CR NN i eos 5 < ont)t 44,5,043% eaten nee 1,000.00 
Treasurers Bond, Safe Deposit Box, P. O. Box................- 100.00 
mecretary @ Gee o.oo cc eke cee SEPP E ET Teh s eee te 1,500.00 
Treasurer's stipend .2..5..06......... (i. SEO RA Si 400.00 
Incidentals, Annual Meeting.......... sam We os CRS ee 0 6 cts ’ 200.00 
Committee on Animal Experimentation..................e0eeeee- 25.00 
OVALE WEE ok 5s biplane ss ves <a oie 6 tes be ae Se so mp 50.00 
Inter-Society Color Council........ Pr ey egy ee Ye 25.00 
Binding Yearbooks and Proceedings.......... OP 3 5 yy Spon as 8 10.00 
Aaditing SOCOUNES.:. 6 ss duds bso Scwcksn bs sa Aiden ds doepodie vias. 400.00 
Committee on Displaced Foreign Psychologists............. ~ee 200 .00 
Committee on Personnel, Promotion, and Public Relations... 50.00 
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Borinc, E. G., LANGretp, H. S., Wexp, H. P., & collaborators. Intro- 
duction to psychology. New York: Wiley, 1939. Pp. xxii+652. 


The present volume is essentially a revision of Psychology: a factual 
textbook, published under the same editorial supervision in 1935 and 
reviewed by the present writer in this journal (1935, 32, 595-599). The 
current volume is also a factual text. It sets forth in clear, simple lan- 
guage the essentials which should not only be the subject matter of an 
elementary course in one of the sciences, but which should be at “ the 
finger tips” of all advanced students of psychology. The Editors have 
not yet succumbed to an apparently prevalent idea that college students 
should be luted into psychology with a jazzed-up and discursive pap 
which invites no respect from the student, the psychologist, or the 
follower of another science. 

The following are the authors and the respective chapters which they 
have contributed: Boring, Chapter 1, “The Nature of Man”; Cantril 
and Frederiksen, Chapter 2, “Social Functions of the Individual”; 
Katz, Chapter 3, “ Personality”; Catherine Miles, Chapter 4, “ Indi- 
vidual Differences in Personality” (including statistics) ; MacKinnon, 
Chapter 5, “ Motivation”; Landis, Chapter 6, “‘ Emotional and Affective 
Responses”; Carmichael, Chapter 7, “Response Mechanisms” (the 
nervous system) ; Langfeld, Chapter 8, “ Response”; McGeoch, Chapters 
9 and 10, “ Learning and Retention”; Bray, Chapter 11, “ Recollection 
and Imagination”; Humphrey, Chapter 12, “ Thought”; Feldman and 
Weld, Chapter 13, “Perception”; MacLeod and Weld, Chapter 14, 
“ Spatial Perception”; Tinker, Chapter 15, “Perception of Time and 
Movement”; Boring, Chapter 16, “ Sensation” (including psychophysics 
and attributes); Purdy, Chapter 17, “ Vision”; Wever, Chapter 18, 
“Audition”; and Dallenbach and Zigler, Chapter 19, “ Smell, Taste and 
Somesthesis.” Of these authors, the following are new: Cantril, 
Frederiksen, Miles, and MacLeod. 

In order to facilitate a comparison of the two editions, I have indicated 
roughly in Table I the absolute and relative amounts of space devoted to 
each of the major topics. Although there has been a large amount of 
reshuffling, condensation, and expansion of topics, the major change in 
content has been the addition of chapters on social functions, motivation, 
and individual differences. The earlier chapter on the nature of psy- 
chology has been replaced with one on the nature of man. The topic of 
learning has been given two chapters instead of one, and the term recol- 
lection has been used to broaden the implication of imagination. The 
chapter on affection has been combined with that cn emotion. The discus- 
sion of sensory intensity, which occupied 19 pages in the earlier book, is 
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now included in the chapter on the general aspects of sensation. The 
discussions of time and movement are now combined; and there has been 
a drastic reduction in the amount of space allotted to taste, smell, and 
somesthesia. It will be noted in Table I that the absolute number of 
pages in the two editions are essentially the same for most of the topics 
included in both books. 

Although there is little general agreement among teachers with respect 
to the order in which the topics of elementary psychology should be 
presented, custom has established two broad procedures: one develops 
the subject from the allegedly simple to the complex after the fashion of 





TABLE I 
A CoMPARISON OF THE BLW Psychology WitrH THE BLW Introduction to 
Psy h logy 
Psychology Introduction 
— ‘a — 9 oe 
Pages % of Space Chapter of Introduction Pages % of Space 
0 0 Social Pama: .. 6. Pa eel 40 6 
40 8 Personality (2 chapters)............ 98 15 
0 0 PN cs ein sale, 0510.9 haus Scie Oe 37 6 
47 9 Emotions and Affections............ 40) 6 
27 5 Response Mechanisms .............. 27 4 
2 8 RAS ee ree 40 6 
4 8 Learning and Retention (2 chapters) 61 9 
30 5 Recollection and Imagination........ 30 4 
33 6 Thought...... LSS ES See ae 30 4 
2 5 SIN 2 ars Bis < ica vf canibigtae ss 28 4 
39 7 Spatial Perception ..............0.. 35 5 
28 5 Time and Movement................ 21 3 
4 7 Sensation (general). .......se.cees 24 3 
45 8 Ree RR RE ete RE 42 6 
38 7 Audition...... IES RG et OES oo 39 6 
48 9 Smell, Taste, Somesthesis........... 27 4 


Wundt, Titchener, and the first Boring-Langfeld-Weld Psychology; the 
other develops the subject along what might be termed pedagogical lines, 
seeking to interest the student from the beginning by dealing with 
material more closely related to his daily experience than are the topics 
of the nervous system and the receptive processes. This latter method 
has been followed by James and by others after him, including the second 
Boring-Langfeld-Weld “ Psychology.” However, a vital pedagogical 
organization should not only begin with important and significant problems 
as viewed by the learner, but it should end with the discussion of other 
such problems. The present book is undeservedly weakened by having as 
its final chapter a discussion, excellent in its own right, of taste, smell, and 
somesthesia. 

It seems to me that there is very little negative criticism to be offered 
of the contents of the book viewed as an elementary text, where incom- 
pleteness of treatment is inevitable. A few points, however, where future 
revision might be helpful, may be noted. (1) In the chapter dealing 
with the nervous system, the statement that there are “ more than thirty 
pairs of spinal peripheral nerves” (p. 236) might well be changed to state 
simply that there are thirty-one pairs of such nerves. It would also be 
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reasonable to expect a list of the chief cranial nerves with their functions § 
and cortical connections, particularly since the volume devotes one-third 
of its space to sensory and perceptual functions. There should also be, 
I think, some brief suggestions concerning neural pathologies in relation | 
to personality changes, since there is probably much more relevant 
material on this topic than on that of the neural basis of learning to which 
some space is devoted. (2) The discussion of learning itself does not 
reach back and tie onto the chapter on the nervous system. It might have 
done this and also have included some reference to the physiological 
mechanisms in conditioning. (3) The chapter on personality contains 
no reference to Freud and no account of the pathological and near- 
pathological conditions of personality other than 2 pages of comments 
on multiple personality. The only accounts of psychoanalysis are brief 
references in later chapters on emotion and recollection (dreams), 
(4) There is no relationship, except in the titles, between the chapter on 
personality and the following one on individual differences in personality, 
The latter chapter considers none of the aspects of behavior which the 
former chapter has said are the fundamental characteristics of personality, 
(5) Although many readers will miss any reference to Dewey’s account 
of thinking in the chapter on thought, the most serious defect which this 
chapter has, in common with similar accounts in other psychological texts, 
is its complete failure to utilize the contributions made by logicians to 
the understanding and evaluation of thinking. The reasons for such 
neglect are complex, but they include, historically, such things as antag- 
onism to philosophy, the belief that psychology deals only with experi- 
ential contents, and the supposition that logicians have dealt only with 
completed, and hence “dead,” acts of thought. Surely, however, an 
account of the scientific, inductive methods of problem solution is an 
important part of a discussion of thinking. Both deduction and induction 


are aspects of behavior, analysis of which, even in an elementary psychol- , 
ogy, can throw much light on such topics as straight and crooked think- t 
ing (as important as maze errors and successes), propaganda, and the t 
adjustment of the individual to his environment. The conventional , 
limitation of accounts of thinking to strictly “ psychological ” contribu- t 
tions contrasts greatly with the welcome extended to biological, physical, e 
and sociological contributions when other problems of psychology are 1 


under discussion. ( 

There are a great many complimentary statements that can be made a 
about the present book. Some of these occur earlier in this review. The a 
volume is well written, well edited, and the presentation of topics is d 
authoritative. It is not above the level of comprehension of any college 





student who has the ability to pass the average beginning course in P 
biology, physics, or chemistry. All in all, I believe the Introduction to a 
psychology to be the outstanding text available to elementary students of tl 


the science. 
WALTER S. HunrTER. e 


Brown University. 
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FREEMAN, E. Principles of general psychology. New York: Holt, 1939. 
Pp. xiv+530. 


This book conforms quite rigidly to its title. While written from the 
background of experimental psychology, the emphasis throughout is upon 
general principles. It may appear to lack the concreteness of some 
modern textbooks which include a considerable amount of experimental 
data, charts, and tabular material; however, from the point of view of 
the reviewer, the emphasis upon principles probably affords the beginning 
student the most fundamental and substantial kind of introduction to 
psychology. It is not true that the average student is incapable of under- 
standing principles if they are clearly presented. In this respect, the 
author has been admirably successful. 

Psychology is defined as “the science of the experiences and behavior 
of organisms,” and the organismic viewpoint of the relation between 
experiences and behavior is adopted. After a brief first chapter, entitled 
“ Orientation,” in which the subject matter and the data of psychology 
are discussed, the book is divided into two parts. Part I, “ Principles of 
Behavior,” deals with the following topics: heredity and environment; 
intelligence ; organically determined differences; racial and cultural differ- 
ences; socioeconomic status; language and number; science, technology, 
and invention; social conditioning; feelings; emotions; motivation: 
organically determined; motivation: socially determined; personality ; 
the basis of learning; and the process of learning. “The Principles of 
Perception ” is the caption adopted for Part II, which considers: general 
characteristics of perception; simpler visual perceptions; complex visual 
perceptions; organization; the other modalities of perception; imagery ; 
and thinking. 

The author states in his Preface that the book is not rigorously com- 
mitted to any one school of psychology, and this is true. The author 
feels that “neither the status of psychology nor the requirements of 
teaching favor such commitment.” The author has used Gestalt concep- 
tions quite freely in dealing with the problems of learning and perception, 
where, according to him, they are peculiarly effective. According to the 
reviewer’s bias, the chapters on learning would have profited by a more 
eclectic treatment and by the inclusion of more data on the conditions of 
learning, which are of both practical and theoretical interest. While 
Gestalt leanings are observable in a number of his interpretations, the 
author does not make a fetish of patterns, configurations, or organization, 
and has tried to avoid “ fashionable jargon, sometimes used with alarming 
disregard for meaning.” 

The first part of the book includes considerable data from individual 
psychology ; however, these data are presented with the view of affording 
a better understanding of the psychophysical organism rather than for 
their technological significance. The discussion of the relative merits 
of heredity and environment and the effects of race, culture, and socio- 
economic conditions upon the intellectual status of the individual is critical 
and exceptionally well done. The source materials are well chosen, and 
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principles are elucidated clearly and succinctly. Any student will profit 
greatly from a mastery of this material, for upon these topics there is a 
considerable amount of prejudice and careless thinking. 

Ellis accepts the point of view that psychology is not a study of the 
nervous system, although neurological and physiological, as well as 
physical, concepts are employed when they are helpful in understanding 
psychological phenomena. This is a defensible position, and one may 
suspect that there is a tendency, among modern textbooks, away from 
the formal and rather divorced chapter on the nervous system. The 
author’s contention that this neurological material has not facilitated our 
psychological insights as much as we supposed is undoubtedly true. 

The reviewer is impressed by the fact that the author has a clear 
conception of the nature of science, and it is commendable that he shows 
how psychological facts are not only valuable per se, but how they may 
enrich and refine the conceptions of other sciences. Moreover, it is 
invaluable for any student to learn not only the factual materials of any 
given science, but also something of the nature of scientific inquiry. 
This text, carefully studied, should materially assist in the attainment of 
both of the aforementioned ends. 

The following negative criticisms may be offered. In his discussion 
of pleasantness and unpleasantness, Ellis states categorically that there 
is no neutral state of indifference and that what may be regarded as 
neutrality is a state of mild pleasantness. Many writers do not hold to 
this point of view, and some observations indicate that there may be 
experiences which lack hedonic or affective tone. 

In his discussion of thinking, it seems to the reviewer that the author 
places too much emphasis on imagery and not enough on the importance 
of language functions. It is true that the vehicle of thought may be an 
image, but thought is also carried on in terms of sensory and motor 
processes. Many competent observers are skeptical about imagery playing 
any important role in their thinking. And that “the thought processes 
of the most abstract philosopher are based upon imagery fully as much 
as are the thought processes of the illiterate” is an extremely doubtful 
assumption. 

In his analysis of perception, Ellis states that “every perception is 
permeated with imagery.” Certainly, not all psychologists would accept 
this statement at its face value. It would seem to say that imagery is 
necessary for a perception to have meaning. Imagery may or may not 
be present in perception. When present, it renders the meaning more 
precise, but the meaning may be carried in other than imagery terms. 

Thinking is defined as “the process of problem solving.” Would it 
not be better to state that it is a process of ideational problem solving? 
Problems may be solved by overt motor methods. But what we usually 
mean by thinking involves the substitution of ideational or symbolic 
processes for overt manipulation. Of course, the dichotomy is not abso- 
lute, but it is important if we are to think clearly about symbolic 
operations. 

These, perhaps, are minor criticisms, and they certainly do not 
invalidate the book as a whole. The author is to be congratulated upon 
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writing an excellent text dealing with the principles of psychology. The 
treatment of the subject is scholarly and dignified. It is the type of book 
that should be placed in the hands of the student. It is disheartening to 
the serious-minded psychologist that the demand for the “ jazzy” and 
popular book is as great as it is. Give us more texts like the one under 
review and psychology will deserve a better reputation. 
Paut L. WHITELY. 
Franklin and Marshall College. 


Jupp, C. H. Educational psychology. New York: Houghton Mifflin, 
1939. Pp. xx+566. 


The objective of the book has been to make clear to the beginning 
student of educational psychology the essentials of a large and somewhat 
abstract subject matter. Extreme simplification of difficult concepts 
rather than selection of material for its applied value appears to have 
been the rule by which the author sought to achieve this cbjective. 

Part 1 deals with evolution and man in his relation to the animal 
kingdom; in Part 2 the social heritage of the child is considered; Part 3 
discusses the development of personality; while Part 4 includes techniques 
of investigation and psychological findings of interest to educators. 

Plates show evolution of the nervous system and areas of the human 
brain. The cerebrum is viewed as having associative functions: “ One 
may say that the cerebrum is an organ of associative interpretation, not 
an organ of direct response” (p. 42). The alleged importance of great 
size of the human brain is stressed (pp. 42-48). Educational psychology, 
if it is to have applied value (and present trends suggest that it must), 
might well begin to question the practical use which teachers make of 
structural facts concerning phylogenetic development of the nervous 
system. The inclusion of such material in texts on educational psychology 
is based on traditional practice. 

The temporal orientation of the author is suggested by the fact that 
one-fourth (23%) of the references, presented for supplementary reading 
and appended to the chapters, were published before 1920. This is further 
emphasized by the frequency of appearance of names of early psycholo- 
gists: James’s name is exhibited on 12 different pages, Wundt has 8 
pages, Horace Mann has 7, and Spencer has 4. Few recent workers are 
cited (although Buswell, who leads this list, appears on 12 different 
pages). Such phrases as “ because the mind recognizes” (p. 266) also 
seem to place the point of view in an earlier, more traditional frame of 
reference than the reader would expect when date of the publication is 
considered. The selection of material, system, and terminology strongly 
makes evident the author’s early functionalistic viewpoint. 

Some workable interpretation of the relationship between mind, body, 
and behavior, not to be found in the text, is necessary if the student is to 
profit from the discussion of behavior and adaptation, since “the kinds 
of behavior which an individual performs and the relation of behavior 
to the various levels of physiological organization and to consciousness 
are of prime importance for an understanding of human life and human 
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development” (p. 59). It would seem that any attempt to describe 
adequately, for purposes other than philosophical discussion, the basic 
features of this tripartite relationship would fail. 

In characterizing as inadequate the Lucretian theory of perception, 
which holds that impressions are stamped on the mind by the physical 
world, the authors says: “‘ The physical world is, indeed, the source of 
sense impressions, but the world of mind is another world, in which 
associations, memories, and elaborate relational combinations are 
developed” (p. 126). At several other points the mind is also endowed 
with what would seem to be inexplicable powers—“ the power of concen- 
tration of attention” (p. 253) and “. . . inner mental systems of classi- 
fication of attributes or qualities” (p. 253). Aside from mental activity, 
on other pages the mind contains a kind of impalpable mental content. 
Conscious attitudes of the nature of the Bewusstseinslagen of the 
Wurzburg school play their part when the author delves into epistemology. 
Meanings are established attitudes. ‘“ The subjective attitude is not only 
a very intimate, personal phase of each experience; it is the product and 
epitome of the individual’s past contacts. . . The attitude persists as a 
permanent phase of consciousness but not as a complete memory” 
(p. 169). 

Emphasis on mental activity and mental content, palpable and 
impalpable, may confuse, rather than enlighten, the student of applied 
educational psychology. Consideration of the development of organized 
behavior patterns, which might have been treated operationally, would 
have been more appropriate for a field which does not avowedly deal with 
epistemology, but which “. . . formulates as a result of its study certain 
principles which should be considered in organizing and administering 
schools” (p. 3). The author himself assumes that there is great need 
to stress to the student the importance of behavior and the futility of 
studying mental content when he states: “ The change in emphasis from 
impressions to behavior was the result of the teachings of two great 
psychologists.” They were Wundt and James, who “. . . called atten- 
tion to the active side of human life as of major importance” (p. 60). 

Studies in anthropology are drawn upon heavily in Part 2 (social 
heredity, 310 pages), in which is discussed the historical development and 
use of written numeral and alphabetical symbols, and language. Chapters 
dealing with spelling and primary reading and reading above the primary 
grades are more than survey discussions; they give methods of investi- 
gation, and the conclusions reached are amply fortified with experimental 
evidence, as are those of the chapters which take up the acquisition of 
language and of ‘number ideas.’ Much of the rest of Part 2 is dis- 
coursive. The chapter on vocational education and general education 
makes it clear that the distinction between vocational arts and liberal 
arts is an artifact; that continuity between curriculums and courses is 
lacking; that content of vocational courses and methods of instruction 
are chaotic. Vocational orientation and student personnel work are, 
unfortunately, not considered in the text, although reference is made to 
several excellent books on this subject. 

Part 3 (78 pages) deals with personality. “A personality is the 
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complete and unified outcome of all the developmental processes through 
which the individual has passed” (p. 447). Here the Binet scale, 
Spearman’s two-factor theory, and factor analysis are each given a para- 
graph or two, while James’s ‘experimental studies of physiological 
retentiveness’ are allotted 2 pages. To dissociation [“. . . the term 
calls attention to the fact that a process has set in which is the opposite 
of the organizing or associative process by which individuals attain 
normal mental powers” (p. 476)] is apportioned 20 pages. 

The reviewer felt sure that Part 4 (40 pages) would yield informa- 
tion which would have applicational value to the prospective teacher. 
But there are only two chapters here which deal with methods of psycho- 
logical investigation; and discipline, individual differences, supervised 
study, and lesson planning. Many different subjects, which range in 
nature from reaction-time measurements to Spencer on punishment, are 
mentioned. This last brief part is a survey of additional problems. 

In writing this book the author’s pen has often been guided by lumen 
naturale rather than by empirical evidence. While many of the topics 
have been well selected and treated in a manner commanding great respect 
(e.g. language, reading, acquisition of number facility), some have been 
included which have no value other than as general information. It is 
an impressive volume which will have cultural value for the prospective 
teacher; it contains relatively little which might be applied to practical 
problems of teaching or school administration. 

R. M. BELLows. 
niversity of Maryland. 


Tryon, R. C. Cluster analysis. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Edwards, 1939. 
Pp. viii+122. 


Professor Tryon’s aversion to the “ mathematical magic” and the 
“ingenious but in many respects misleading activities of the factor 
analysts,” together with his desire to obtain the fruits of factor analysis 
in some simple fashion, is responsible for his development of correlation 
profile analysis and orthometric analysis. 

Profile analysis is the simpler technique. If the correlations between 
one variable and each of the others are plotted, a profile will be obtained. 
If such a profile is drawn for each variable, it will be possible by inspec- 
tion to group the similar profiles together. This technique isolates those 
variables which have high intercolumnar correlations (which Tryon 
renames ‘‘congruence”). It is assumed that a factor (which Tryon 
renames an “ operational unity”) is responsible for each set of similar 
profiles. In an illustrative analysis of twenty variables, Tryon isolated 
five clusters of from three to five variables each. Correlations between 
the mean profiles of the five clusters ranged from —.57 to +.78. 

Orthometric analysis (Tryon’s new name for factor analysis) seeks 
clusters of tests and assumes that an operational unity is responsible for 
each cluster. Tryon has imposed the limitation that any group of tests 
shall not be analyzed into more than three (orthogonal) reference axes. 
This limitation sometimes makes it impossible to describe all the tests in 
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a battery accurately, so subsequent analyses of subgroups of the tests may 
be necessary. 

Detailed instructions are given for performing each of the steps 
involved in making the analyses. For each step there are statements of 
the purpose, the procedure, and the order of operations involved. The 
techniques present little computational difficulty. 

Cluster analysis methods (including both profile analysis and ortho- 
metric analysis) seek groups of highly intercorrelating variables. Each 
operational unity will thus be a mixture or average of whatever is com- 
mon to the tests in a given cluster. These operational unities will not, in 
general, be as stable and consistent as the factors extracted by the better 
factor methods. 

Tryon is neither always consistent nor always well acquainted with 
the methods which he criticizes. He condemns “ factor” analysis because 
the mathematics is likely to be misunderstood, or worse, adopted uncriti- 
cally by many psychologists, and recommends “ orthometric” analysis 
because a knowledge of the derivations is quite unnecessary. 

In estimating the communality of a variable, Tryon averages the 
estimates made by two methods. He does not use Thurstone’s method, 
Tryon explains, “because it is the hard way.” Actually, both methods 
which Tryon uses are included in a list of eight suggested by Thurstone, 
and the simpler of his two methods is exactly the method commonly used 
and described by Thurstone and his students in a number of papers. 

The problems attacked by orthometric analysis are the same as those 
attacked by factor analysis. The method of naming an operational unity 
is the same as that of naming a factor; the resultant names are sometimes 
identical. When one strips orthometric analysis of its new vocabulary, 
what remains is a not very rigorous method of isolating factors—a method 
basically similar to some of Thurstone’s earlier, and discarded, attempts 
to solve the factor problem. 

Daet L. Wo xrie. 

The University of Chicago. 


Dantzic, T. Number: the language of science. (3rd ed., revised and 
enlarged.) New York: Macmillan, 1939. Pp. x+320. 


The number 3, symbolizing the order of editions of this excellent 
treatment of such fascinating mathematical problems as the nature and 
history of number, number symbolism, continuity, and infinity, equals 26. 
For the third edition, aside from a few minor text changes, merely con- 
stitutes an addition to twenty-six brief appendices, increasing the number 
of pages from 260 to 320. Among these articles are: “ On the Number 
Sense of Beast and Man,” “ How Archimedes Recorded Large Numbers,” 
“On the Nature of Time,” “The Occult in Geometry,” “Squaring a 
Parabolic Segment,” etc. 

To psychologists, this work, which has been widely acclaimed both by 
the lay public and mathematicians, makes a double appeal. In the first 
place, here is a superior illustration of how a conventionally abstract and 
technical discipline can be made into a fascinating educational and cul- 
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tural adventure. The author admirably succeeds in his intention of 
restoring to mathematics the cultural content of which the school curricula 
have robbed it. 

Again, although the author intended the volume to be a popular expo- 
sition, his discussion is so penetrating as to challenge reflection upon 
fundamental mathematical issues. Of especial interest to the psycho- 
logical student are the doctrines concerning symbols and symbol opera- 
tions in language and thinking. 

As the subtitle of his book indicates, Dantzig looks upon number as a 
sort of language. Numerical language is only a more precise system of 
symbols than everyday rhetorical algebra. “ Nouns and phrases are but 
symbols of classes of objects, verbs symbolize relations, and sentences are 
but propositions connecting these classes” (p. 98). Because this 
venerable notion of language not only is a travesty upon language, but 
has also played havoc with a great deal of mathematical thinking (witness 
the controversies of the formalists and intuitionists), it deserves to be 
carefully, if briefly, considered. 

Basically, the symbolic notion of language is static or reistic. It 
implies that language and mathematics consist primarily of handling 
things which represent other things. Speech is thus reduced to uttering 
word symbols substituting for things, while mathematics becomes a series 
of operations upon counters according to certain rules. The rules for 
ordering or relating symbols derive from either (a) mysterious intuitions, 
(b) equally mysterious “ reasoning,” or (c) arbitrary decision. 

The necessary corrective here is to carry operations back to genuine 
interbehavior. When we do so, we can distinguish between speech, 
symbolization, and mathematical processes, on the one hand, and symbol- 
things as factors in such interaction (whether simple tools or records of 
results), on the other. This correction carries far enough to avoid 
palpable confusion of phenomena, though we employ a single name (lan- 
guage) to refer to them. 

Language as speech (conversation) is interbehavior with things and 
persons by way of referring other persons to them, while symbolizing 
language is setting a sign to substitute for some object or process 
(records). Mathematical activities consist of interbehaving with rela- 
tions, whether of the ordering or mensurating sort. Now it is clear 
that we have here three distinct forms of interbehavior which cannot be 
characterized as merely three species of symbol manipulation. In lan- 
guage as speech no symbols are essential. The necessary mutuality or 
conventionality of performance is not to be equated with symbols. 
Symbolizing interbehavior obviously involves symbols and, of course, such 
activities are essential in mathematical work because of the complexity 
of the activities involved. But here, too, we must distinguish between 
the activities of symbolizing, on the one hand, and ordering, calculating, 
inferring, implying, and other interbehavior with symbolized relations, 
on the other. 

When we observe the indicated distinctions, it becomes plain that 
numbers are not merely symbols of mathematics and, because of the 
metric processes in science, the “language” of science. Numbers as 
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symbols are only tools for measuring, computing, and recording. This, 
however, is only one of their identifications. Numbers are also records 
of acts of numbering and ascertaining, measuring, and relating relations, 


‘ 


And can we forget that the term ‘ number,’ as in the phrase “ science of 
number,” also refers to the complex activities of enumerating, calculating, 
measuring, and investigating relations themselves? Neither science nor 
mathematics, any more than language, is the manipulation of symbols, 
And certainly, neither mathematics nor science constitutes a language, 
nor is mathematics to be confused with science. Language, science, and 
mathematics consist of intricate referential, investigative, and reasoning 
interbehavior. Moreover, numbers are not merely symbols of science, 
but, as plainly appears in the author’s chapter on “ Number Lore,” also 
symbols of magic. 

To the credit of the author be it said that while he implies that number 
consists of symbols or the “language” of science, his book to a great 
extent is designed to show that, while mathematicians believed they were 
dealing with symbols for nothings, infinitesimals, infinites, and imaginary 
things or talking about such nonexisting entities, actually they were con- 
cerned with genuine operations upon relations. The historical records 
showing how mathematicians turned from the one extreme that mathe- 
matics deals with symbols for things toward the other extreme that it 
consists of nothing but writing symbols must now be emended, it seems, 
by properly placing number symbols in their various fields of inter- 
behavioral operation. The history of mathematics shows nothing 
more clearly than that symbols are factors in complex system-building 
enterprises. 

The realization that mathematics is not simply the manipulation of 
symbols in order to make precise statements, but, rather, the interbehavior 
with relations by way of discovering, measuring, equating, correlating, 
and varying them, is well illustrated by the author in a personal 
experience. 


“T recall my own emotions: I had just been initiated into the mysteries of 
the complex number. I remember my bewilderment: here were magnitudes 
patently impossible and yet susceptible of manipulations which lead to concrete 
results. It was a feeling of dissatisfaction, of restlessness, a desire to fill these 
illusory creatures, these empty symbols, with substance. Then I was taught to 
interpret these beings in a concrete geometrical way. There came then an 
immediate feeling of relief, as though I had solved an enigma, as though a 
ghost which had been causing me apprehension turned out to be no ghost at all, 
but a familiar part of my environment” (p. 245). 


The achievement of the mentioned interpretation certainly implies an 
awareness that one is interbehaving with relations in a field of Cartesian 
coordinates. Probably all mathematics centers about such interbehavior, 
which, if emphasized, enables one to identify and relate symbol-things, 
symbolizing behavior, linguistic activity, scientific work and records, as 
well as technical mathematical operations. 

J. R. Kanror. 


Indiana University. 
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TuorPE, L. P. Psychological foundations of personality: a guide for 
students and teachers. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938. Pp. xvit+602. 


This book is designed by the author “as a textbook in courses wherein 
the nature of . . . the human personality is given primary consideration. 
It is also offered as a source of easily accessible information to that host 
of earnest educators and professional workers in other lines who : 
are anxious to secure a background in this field that will enable them to 
assist young and old alike in understanding their own natures and conse- 
quently in making increasingly better personal and social adjustments.” 

No original definition of personality is offered, but the indications are 
that the author favors May’s as being the best of the current ones. 

Dr. Thorpe has done an excellent job of classifying and summarizing 
different points of view, especially in the sections on drives, emotions, 
and the nature of personality traits. It would appear likely, however, 
that the beginning student might become lost among the welter of studies 
mentioned and secondary sources cited. An unduly large portion of the 
book (90 pages) is devoted to intelligence. However, the summary of 
the literature on the influence of favorable opportunity upon intellectual 
status is excellent. “ Instinct,” too, is given a disproportionately extensive 
treatment, while the cultural factors influencing personality are merely 
mentioned, and Lewin’s extremely important material on personality 
structure is referred to only in passing. 

The author presents a very competent exposition of the nature of the 
genetic approach to personality, but does not live up to his announced 
purpose of “following the growing individual from birth through child- 
hood as reflected in home and school, to adolescence and maturity.” 

A lack of clear thinking is evident in the chapters on “ Mechanisms 
of Personality Disturbance” and “ Personality Adjustment and Integra- 
tion.” In discussing personality disorders and their probable causes, 
attention is called to the social conditions surrounding the child as being 
of crucial importance, yet mental hygiene is defined as “the inculcation 
(italics reviewer’s) in every individual of such habits and attitudes as 
will logically lead to a happier, richer, and more abundant life.” 

The style of the book is marred by excessive wordiness. It would 
seem that Dr. Thorpe never uses one word where two will do, e.g. 
“What a tragedy it is that so many of these well-meaning lesson hearers, 
whom a recent writer has honored with the epithet ‘architects of the 
wholesome personality development of the nation’s children,’ should be 
so unable to detect and interpret the precursors of serious forms of what 
in legal terms is called ‘ insanity.’ ” 

The reviewer believes that the book may be used to advantage in a 
course dealing with personality, provided the instructor is capable of 
clearing up the confusions which will undoubtedly arise. But it would 
be unfortunate if “hosts of earnest educators” considered the study of 
this book sufficient preparation “to assist old and young alike in under- 
standing their own natures.” 

Rozpert C. CHALLMAN. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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RyLaNnpeER, G. Personality changes after operations on the frontal lobes: 
a clinical study of 32 cases. London: Humphrey Milford, 1939, 
Pp. 327. 


With the term “ personality” being used to include all mental func- 
tions, the object of the study reported in this book was primarily to dis- 
cover the effect of frontal lobe operations upon “the patient’s capacity 
as a member of society.” Because of the number of cases and the 
systematic psychological approach, the monograph is an important one, 
It is, in fact, partly on account of its general excellence that its flaws 
demand attention. 

During the past decade much attention has been paid to psychological 
changes following surgical removal of cerebral tissue, and in this field it 
is a most interesting fact that medical or surgical authors have generally 
been much more careless about the anatomical than about the psycho- 
logical problems involved. One could understand a lack of psychological 
nicety, but it is harder to understand the medical author’s lack of attention 
to the status of the brain tissue left in situ or the necessity of determining 
the true extent of destruction. Removal of a large part of the brain is a 
dramatic thing, but it should not blind the neuropsychiatrist to everything 
else that has happened in the brain. Elementary logic demands that if 
mental changes are to be ascribed to the removal, it must be shown that 
the removal constitutes the only significant lesion. It is a truism in the 
neurosurgical clinic that the extent of destruction after removal of a 
brain tumor is almost impossible to determine because of the displacement 
of “normal” tissue by the growing neoplasm and because of possible 
pre- and postoperative vascular change in the rest of the brain; but this 
fact receives little attention in published case reports. 

Of the thirty-two cases reported, one was a case of abscess; the rest, 
cases of tumor. The author, a neurologist, has made no real analysis of 
the anatomical data nor has he considered the possibility of pathological 
destruction in the rest of the brain. Infiltrating tumors are not distin- 
guished from meningeal tumors; yet recurrence of the infiltrating tumor 
is highly probable, and postoperative symptoms cannot safely be ascribed 
to the surgical removal alone. In several cases the tumor removal was 
known to be incomplete and was doubtfully complete in others. In case 2, 
again, the statement is made that “a large artery, probably the left 
anterior cerebral artery, was ruptured directly above its origin in the 
internal carotid artery’; yet this case is included with the rest, without 
noting that there was probably an extensive necrosis in addition to the 
surgical removal. What should be the special significance of the case of 
brain operation in the study of localization of function? It should be in 
knowing the definite extent of the lesion, but this is just what we do not 
know after such brain operations. Rylander is by no means alone in his 
uncritical attitude toward the anatomical data, but, with an increasing 
number of cases for study, there is no longer much excuse for lumping 
everything together in one category of “ brain operations.” 

The psychological aspects of the work are geod. A wide battery of 
tests was used systematically, including a translation of the unrevised 
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Stanford-Binet, a sorting test, learning of nonsense syllables, an excellent 
test of arranging a series of pictures to tell a story (“ The Apple Thiet”), 
a test of fatigue, and others, although no speeded performance tests were 
employed. 

The author should be congratulated on his use of a matched normal 
control group. Although he does not analyze them extensively, the results 
are of considerable interest. The clinical group, for example, with con- 
siderable impairment of immediate memory, was inferior to the normal 
group in the retention of word-associations and in nonsense syllable 
learning, but not in the learning of word-associations or in syllable and 
digit memory span. Again, the clinical group was not inferior in vocabu- 
lary scores, but was inferior in the ability to distinguish the meanings of 
abstract words. Here and elsewhere, the author’s conclusions are group 
conclusions. Since he reports cases in which little or no change was 
found after operation, it is evident that the group findings do not apply 
to the individual case, although the wording is general and does not 
mention the exceptions: ‘“ The results obtained in this investigation bear 
witness to the fact that marked changes occur in all the domains of the 
higher mental life . . .” (p. 295); and, “ Mental changes occur after 
excision of parts of the frontal lobes” (p. 300). 

As a group (but again, not in all cases) the patients operated upon 
showed most of the frontal lobe signs of the literature, with thirty of the 
thirty-two having lasting mental changes of wide variability in kind and 
degree. The book therefore appears to give an excellent account of the 


1 


ked for in frontal lobe lesions. If the 
title had been modified to make it clear that the study was really con- 
cerned with the mental changes following operation for frontal lobe tumor, 
without implying that removal of a healthy frontal pole would necessarily 
have the same effect, the conclusions might have been accepted with little 
reserve. The rapidly infiltrating tumors were purposely excluded, and 
the monograph gives no picture of the situation in these cases. Other- 
wise, it should be a valuable corrective to accounts based on a more 
limited number of cases or on less thorough psychological study. 


D. O. Hers. 


variability of symptoms to be loo 


Oueen’s University. 


ViaLLE, L. Défense de la vie. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1938. Pp. 166. 
This little book, a literary delight for those who love clarity and 
felicity of style, is written by a professor of philosophy in a French 
lycée, where, in the final year, equivalent to the sophomore year of 
college with us, the student is occupied primarily with taking a course 
which gives him philosophy, psychology, ethics—all in one. Louis Vialle 
is a contributor to French journals of psychology, besides writing books 
in the field of psychology. But his psychology is not experimental; it 
is, rather, philosophical, or in this book, almost religious. In fact, one 
has the feeling of reading a new chapter in James’s study of the varieties 


ot religious experience. The title of the book, by itself not very reveal- 
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ing, indicates the author’s purpose of seeking what may promise to 
defend life against pessimism over its pain and transitoriness, its solitude 
and frustrations, which reason, here depicted almost as an enemy of life, 
reveals. Vialle, then, is looking for a way of salvation. Since it is 
reason primarily that shows man that he is doomed to go, and go alone, 
as he came, life turns to faith for its defense, and particularly to faith in 
God. It is surprising to see to what degree Kierkegaard, the Danish 
theologian of the last century, whose rediscovered teachings have influ- 
enced so tremendously contemporary German philosophy (Heidegger 
and Jaspers) and German or Swiss theology (Barth and Brunner), has 
also influenced this French thinker. Not that Vialle accepts Kierkegaard’s 
antirationalism totally; but he tries sympathetically to understand the 
psychological needs from which it springs and the psychological ends 
which it serves. Of course, Bergson had prepared French thinkers for 
the essentially un-French view (notwithstanding Pascal) of reason as 
having value only as a servant of life; and Vialle is strongly influenced 
by Bergson, especially by the latter-day Bergson who wrote Les deux 
sources de la morale et de la religion. Still, it is indicative of a new 
wind that is blowing in France that anti-intellectualistic faith should be 
treated as sympathetically as it is here by a French thinker. It must be 
added, however, that most of Vialle’s conclusions are introduced by a 
“ peut-étre,” which shows that the whisperings of scepticism, so typical 
of French thought from Montaigne to Anatole France, could not be 
silenced. 

Besides dwelling upon the pessimism derived from the spectacle of 
man’s transitoriness, Vialle makes much of the human tragedy of soli- 
tude. We live and die alone. Now, religion, particularly the mystic’s, 
attempts to overcome this intolerable sense of cosmic and social loneli- 
ness by searching for, and attaining—if the mystic is to be believed— 
union with God. In this ecstatic experience, often impugned because 
of the mystic’s speechlessness after his return, we must not, according 
to Vialle, expect the characteristics of knowledge, which, upon an 
analysis that owes much to Schopenhauer and Bergson, is shown always 
to involve a subject-object relationship in which there remains an 
unbridged distance between the solitary knower and the known. The 
mystic’s way would indeed be an enchanting way of salvation for life, 
paradoxical though it may seem, if one could but have the faith necessary 
for it. Vialle knows full well that a faith known to be an illusion will 
not save; but, he asks, does not life show its resourcefulness and subtlety 
in reaching out for this faith which will accept neither annihilation nor 
loneliness, no matter what reason may say? We are here reminded of 
Nietzsche’s great struggle of loyalty between reason and life and his 
final assurance to life that he always loved her most. Vialle’s persistent 
scepticism prevents him from going as far as Nietzsche. How far he 
goes precisely is not made quite clear, but this much is certain: for him 
also, reason has to serve life whose ends and needs are supreme. IIlu- 
sions, even when beneficent, must be rejected, but only because, when 
known to be such, they would not serve life as well as reality. 
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This book, then, in conclusion, is an interesting and valuable book, 
not so much for its psychology in the stricter sense, but because it is 
revelatory of what unexpected winds of doctrine are blowing in the 
France of today. 

CorRNELIUS KRUSE. 


Wesleyan University. 


Fink, A. E. Causes of crime: biological theories in the United States, 
1800-1915. Philadelphia: Univ. Pennsylvania Press, 1938. Pp. xi+ 
309. 

This book summarizes the various attempts on the part of American 
physicians, prison administrators, and others during the Nineteenth 
Century to find in biological factors the explanation of criminal behavior. 
The survey begins with the influence of phrenological doctrines on 
American theories of the causes of crime and ends with the unsuccessful 
attempts to establish feeblemindedness as the causal factor. The author’s 
aim is to provide an account of hitherto neglected American contributions 
to the now discredited theories of crime causation of European origin. 
The author has supplied in painstaking detail the references to American 
contributions which he complains are lacking in the the American text- 
books on criminology. (His bibliography includes more than 800 titles; 
the majority of the references are to journal articles.) The reviewer is 
inclined to disagree with the author as to the reason for the previous 
neglect of this field on the part of students of criminology and believes 
that the material is not of a sufficiently consequential nature to justify 
such detailed consideration. 

The history of the pseudoscientific study of crime causation in 
America begins with phrenology in the hands of Caldwell, who defended 
the thesis, based on the familiar doctrine of Gall and Spurzheim, that the 
criminal nature could be understood only in terms of an analysis of the 
powers indicated by the conformation of the skull. 

Of far greater influence than the phrenological theory were the 
various theories concerning the relationship of insanity and crime. Con- 
troversy centered around the problem of who was insane and who was 
criminal in 1838 as it does a hundred years later. In 1838 Isaac Ray, 
of the Harvard Medical School, distinguished between the act of an 
insane man and the act of a criminal on the basis of intent. ‘This dis- 
tinction still constitutes the basis for medicolegal controversies over the 
philosophies of treatment versus punishment. 

Then follow chapters on moral insanity, which is characterized by 
“irresistible impulses” to commit motiveless antisocial acts; the effect 
of alcohol and drugs in the production of a mental disease which activates 
the individual to the production of crime; the evidence for the existence 
of a criminal brain, and other anatomical deviations; the inheritance of 
criminality and the sterilization of criminals; and, finally, an evaluation 
of the réle of feeblemindedness in crime causation with the theory of 
moral imbecility, which is logically related to the theory of moral insanity. 
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These chapters are all meticulously documented and contain frequent 
quotations from widely diverse sources in medical journals, proceedings 
of medical and prison associations, and medical jurisprudence. 

An admirable final chapter serves to draw together the many scat- 
tered threads of theories of biological determinism and analyzes the 
reasons for the uncritical acceptance in America of current European 
theories and our failure to originate theories of crime causation. As the 
author points out, “if any one fact stands out concerning the explanations 
which flourished during the period of a century or more in America, it 
was the fact that there was no one school, no one theory, of crime causa- 
tion which was indigenous to America. This is not to say that there was 
a lack of theories, but rather that the abundance of theories was taken 
over from the European scene.” Finally, the author points out that the 
reason for the evaluation of these contributions of American physicians 
and others to the errors they shared with their time is that “ today’s 
science could not have been built save for the science of yesterday,” and 
that “ with the aid of these developments, a more scientifically adequate 
understanding of crime causation was possible.” 

Maup A. Merritt. 

Stanford University. 


Ketter, W. Der Sinnbegriff als Kategorie der Geisteswissenschaften. 
(Teil 1.) Miinchen: Ernst Reinhardt, 1937. Pp. 176. 


There is probably no psychologist, regardless of school, who is not 
forced occasionally to face the problem of the relationship of “ meaning” 
to psychological subject matter and method. A work which pretends to 
define the place of meaning in the “ sciences of mind” should consequently 
have a claim upon the interest of the psychologist. The first volume of 
such a work lies before us. It must be said immediately that the psycho- 
logical reader will be disappointed. He will find the work to be that of a 
philosopher of the most abstract leanings, whose understanding of (and 
even interest in) actual research in the mental sciences appears to be 
slight. 

Since the work is not concerned primarily with psychological matters 
in particular, a detailed résumé of the contents is unnecessary in this con- 
nection. Certain conceptions run like idées fixes through the work. The 
author develops at great length, for example, his view that subject matter 
no more determines method than does method determine subject matter, 
both being determined by a superordinate idea (Jdee). We also learn 
that inde finiteness is not a positive characteristic of subject matter itself, 
but is rather a mark of inadequacy of method! 

The chapter dealing with ‘“ meaning, understanding, and insight” 
has the closest bearing upon psychological problems. At the present time 
a satisfactory presentation of such a topic would necessitate some coherent 
historical review of the literature, but this we do not find. The significant 
contributions of Dilthey, Spranger, Rickert, and others are hardly more 
suggested, and the name of Jaspers, unless we are mistaken, does not 
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appear at all. The chapter appears to shed no further light on a difficult 
set of problems. 

In the work as a whole, there is little trace of the utter clarity of a 
Rickert, the brilliant alertness of a Scheler, or the humanized erudition 
of a Dilthey. Instead, we are offered, far too frequently, such pronounce- 
ments as these: “ Das Sein, das nur als Sinn von irgendwie aufweisbarem 
Bestimmten moglich ist, ist selber die Seinsmdglichkeit des Soseienden in 
seinem Sosein” (p. 28); “ Faktische Existenz aber ist dann die Méglich- 
keit der Moglishkeit der Moglichkeit [sic!], denn sie ist der Ort des 
realen SeinkOnnens des grundsatzlich schon méglichen Vorweghabens 
von Méglichkeit” (p. 47). 

A reading of this volume suggests more than anything else the para- 
doxical fact that it is possible to deal so meaninglessly with meaning and 
so unintelligibly with understanding. 

Bibliographical references are limited to about a dozen authors, al 
German. There is no index (to this first volume). 


1 
i 


CHARLES WARREN Fox. 
University of Rochester. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


PRESIDENT Day, of Cornell University, announces that Dean R. M, 
Ogden, who has heretofore retained a position in the department of educa- 
tion, has now taken a professorship in the department of psychology and 
will give this year at least 1 course in psychology. President Day also 
announces that Professor H. S. Liddell and Assistant Professor QO. D. 
Anderson have been transferred from the Cornell Medical School, Ithaca 
Division, which has been discontinued, to the department of psychology. 
Their experimental researches in psychobiology, particularly in con- 
ditioned reflexes, endocrinology, and experimental neurosis, will be con- 
tinued. Their new laboratory, the Cornell Behavior Farm, is now 
combined with the laboratory in Morrill Hall, bringing together under 
one administration all of the personnel and facilities for research in 


psychobiology at Cornell. 


A portrait of Dr. Edward Lee Thorndike, professor of educational 
psychology and director of the Division of Psychology of the Institute of 
Educational Research at Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
been presented to Wesleyan University, from which he graduated in 1895 
The portrait, which was painted by Howard L. Hildebrandt, was placed 
on public view on June 18 in the Honors College of the university. 


— Scie wice, 


Tue honorary degree of doctor of music was conferred at the con 
mencement exercises of the Chicago Musical College on Dr. Carl E. 
Seashore, research professor of psychology and emeritus dean in the 
State University of lowa, in recognition of “his contributions to the 


science of music.”—Science. 


M. Henri Piftron, professor at the Collége de France and director 
of the Institute of Psychology of the University of Paris, was elected at 
the Liege meeting president of the French Association for the Advance- 


ment of Science.—Science. 


Dr. Epwin E. Guisevii, formerly instructor in psychology at the 
University of Maryland, has been appointed assistant professor of psy- 


chology at the University of California. 
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Dr. Mattuew N. CHaAppetyt, who is on the staff of Columbia Uni- 
versity and conducts experimental and clinical research in the field of 
emotions, has recently joined the staff of the Psychological Service 
Center in New York under the auspices of the Psychological Corporation. 


Dr. WaALLAcE H. WuLFEcK, who has been conducting an extensive 
program of research on interstate truck drivers for the Division of Indus- 
trial Hygiene of the United States Public Health Service, is now con- 
nected with the Psychological Corporation, sharing his time between 
work in market research and clinical counseling. 


TuHeE honorary degree of doctor of science was conferred on Dr. C. E. 
Ferree, director of the Research Laboratory of Physiological Optics, 
Baltimore, by Ohio Wesleyan University at its commencement on June 12. 


PLANs have been made to hold the Twelfth International Congress of 
Psychology in Edinburgh, Scotland, from July 22 to 27, 1940. On 


account of the war, no further details are being published at present. 


AMONG those receiving awards of the Social Science Research 
Council for the academic year 1939-1940 were the following: 

Albert A. Campbell, Ph.D. Stanford University, instructor in psy- 
chology, Northwestern University, for advanced training in anthropology 
and in social psychology in England. 

Raymond F. Sletto, Ph.D. University of Minnesota, assistant professor 
of sociology, University of Minnesota, for advanced training in the 
United States in mathematics and social psychology. 

Lucien M. Hanks, instructor in psychology, University of Illinois, for 
a study of deviants among the Blackfoot Indians. 

Elaine F. Kinder, research psychologist, Letchworth Village, for a 
follow-up study of social adjustment of 100 defective girls. 

Theodore M. Newcomb, Department of Psychology, Bennington Col- 
lege, for a study of personality concomitants of attitude changes of under- 
graduates over a period of years in one college. 

Watson O’Dell Pierce, consulting psychologist, Columbia Grammar 
School, for an analysis of the specific vocational interests and job satis- 
faction of certain American and Scottish occupational groups. 

Saul Rosenzweig, psychologist, Worcester State Hospital, for the 
validation and standardization of a multiple choice questionnaire for types 
of reaction to frustration. 

Ross Stagner, assistant professor of psychology, University of Akron, 
for a correlational analysis of nationalistic opinions. 

Dorothy Rose Disher, assistant professor of psychology, Florida State 
College for Women, for a study of sectional differences in masculinity- 
femininity reactions. 

Evelyn Raskin, instructor in psychology, Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College, for study of the effect of nursery school environment on changes 
in intelligence test scores of underprivileged Negro children. 








806 NOTES AND NEWS 


ATTENTION is called to the new individual subscription rate to the 
Psychological Record. ‘This rate is $1.00 per year of 1 volume to indj- 
viduals. The regular rate for institutions and libraries remains at $4.00 
per year. The Psychological Record was started in 1937 by Drs. J. R. 
Kantor and C. M. Louttit to afford psychologists a medium for immediate 
publication. While the pressure on psychologica! journals has lessened 
in the past 3 years, the Record still seems to be serving a useful purpose. 
The journal is a coOperative arrangement and depends upon subscriptions 
to cover the difference between charges to authors and manufacturing 
costs. At the present time the Record is considerably in debt, and, if it 
is to continue beyond the present volume, the number of subscriptions 
must be materially increased. Three hundred individual subscriptions 
would come very close to balancing the budget. 
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